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Biary of the BB ech 


Tae Coal Bill is through Parliament, but the 
strike is not settled. The mine-owners have accepted 
it formally with thanks to the Premier for his diplomacy. 
The miners’ leaders, without either banning or blessing 
it, have resolved to take a ballot on the question of a 
resumption of work pending the settlement by the district 
boards of the minimum rates. Will there be an affirma- 
tive answer? The favorable symptoms are the moderate 
speech and action of some of the leaders, like Mr. Walsh 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, the prestige of a written law which 
yields the principle for which the miners have fought, 
and the practical admission of the great body of the coal- 
owners that both the minimum rates and most of the 
figures in the schedule were reasonable. This last fact— 
which alone gravely discredits the resistance of the 
masters—probably spells peace. The attitude of 
South Wales is more doubtful, and Mr. Hartshorn and 
Mr. Stanton—both powerful and trusted men—were at 
first reported to be hostile, but the sentiments attributed 
to them have been denied. 

* . * 

THE great struggle was over the inclusion in the Bill 
of the figures fixing 5s. a day for day-workers, and 2s. a 
day for boys. This was rejected by 326 votes to 83, 
42 Liberals voting for inclusion with the whole of the 
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Labor Party. This was the only point for which the 
miners really pressed. Both the Cabinet and the Liberal 
Party were divided. Mr. Asquith took the majority of 
the Cabinet with him in refusing insertion, but a strong 
contrary argument was, it appears, put up by Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Buxton, and the 
Cabinet was re-summoned to discuss the matter after it 
had been formally closed. The party was more closely 
divided than the published figures show. “Thus the 
London Liberal members decided to vote together on the 
critical amendment, and the resolve to support the 
Government was only carried by a majority of one. The 
Moderates made strong representations to the Prime 
Minister, mainly on the ground of the impropriety of 
making Parliament the direct agent for fixing a specific 
rate of wage. To this point of view the Prime Minister 
was and remained a convert. 
* * + 


WE can only indicate the Parliamentary debates in 
the briefest outline. The second reading of the Mines 
Bill was carried by a majority of 348 against 225, the 
Opposition registering an almost formal protest. But when 
the deadlock on the “five and two amendment ’’ was 
reached in Committee, Sir Edward Grey, who has shown 
great skill and pertinacity in the cause of peace, 
suggested a final extra-Parliamentary Conference on this 
single point. The Prime Minister and the House assented, 
and the Bill was stopped. But the Conference proved 
to be barren. Mr, Asquith announced its failure with 
emotion, and the Cabinet finally setting its face against 
inserting figures, the Bill went through without them, 
Labor men and Radicals coalescing in a fruitless attempt 
to put them in. In the Lords the opposition was again 
formal, Lord Lansdowne consenting to pass the Bill 
under force majeure, and reproducing Mr. Balfour’s 
general tone and argument that the country was faced 
with a “ vast conspiracy ’’ to “ hold it up,’’ and that the 
Government had struck a blow at the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

« + * 

THE passage of the Bill was marred by an un- 
pleasant incident. After going through the Commons 
the owners asked the Government to substitute in the 
amended Clause IT. the word “ prevailing ’’ day rates for 
“average’’ day rates. At first the miners passed this 
obviously loose and widening expression, but then saw its 
danger and vetoed it. Therefore, the Government had, 
amid bitter comment from the Opposition, to withdraw its 
first assent to the change as an “ agreed ’’ amendment, 
and the Bill passed in the form in which the Commons 
had approved it. Finally, on Thursday, the Prime 
Minister, addressing a specially summoned meeting of 
Liberals sitting for mining constituencies, contended that 
the miners had got the principle of the minimum wage, 
with a machinery for its application, and clear and 
sufficient direction to the district boards. He praised 
the miners’ action as unselfish, and thought that “ peace 
and contentment ”’ were in sight. 

* 7 . 

NEVERTHELESS, the political and social sky is gravely 

overshadowed by the Government’s failure to obtain a 
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sharp and clinching close to the strike. For this break- 
down the miners’ leaders themselves must share the 
blame. They could not, at the critical moment, give the 
Government a firm assurance that the strike would stop, 
on their urgent representations, if the “5 and 2” amend- 
ment were conceded. We earnestly hope that Labor will 
now make the best of the Act, and will not take the line 
that the Government have led the horse up to the brink 
of the stream and then muzzled it. For our part, we 
cannot see what valid ground of resistance remained to 
the concession of the “5 and 2” amendment after the 
Premier, in the same breath in which he declined to insert 
the schedule because he and Parliament had no means 
of ascertaining the justice of the figures, admitted the 
reasonableness of the 5s. and 2s. rates. What difference 
is there between acknowledging, after inquiry, that the 
principle of the minimum was fair and that the miners’ 
application of it was reasonable, and defining that 
minimum in words? Mr. Asquith’s chief point seemed, 
indeed, to have been that the minima would tend to 
become maxima. But that is an argument against the 
whole schedule, and also against the principle of the 
Act. It was hardly necessary to confer for a whole 


month in order to reach so negative a conclusion. 
* 7 * 


WE repeat, however, that all these regrets must now 
be resolutely put aside in the interests of what Mr. Walsh 
finely called the duties of our common citizenship. The 
Prime Minister has sweated manfully at the plough, the 
Bill is law, and it goes at least as far as an Australian 
Government went in a similar emergency. Moreover, it 
gives substantial guidance to the district boards, through 
Clause II., that they shall have regard to the average 
rates of daily wages paid to the workmen of each class. 
The ntiners are also guarded against reductions of wage. 
Thus the Act points, like a sign-post, to the minimum 
wage, without actually laying a finger on it. It gives the 
miners the principle which they struck to win; surely 
they ought to go back to work while that principle is 
being beaten into shape and working practice. 

* * * 

Waite Parliament has been talking, distress has 
been rapidly spreading. There is great misery in the 
Potteries, where 170,000 people are said to be idle, and 
~ there are several reports of actual deaths from starvation. 
Children and adults are, both in these districts and in 
Cardiff, being fed by voluntary organisations or from 
public canteens. Stocks of coal are now admittedly 
running short on the railways, most of which have greatly 
curtailed their Easter services. There is a decline of 
£1,700,000 in the traffic returns of sixteen companies. 
In the meantime, the Miners’ Federation have framed 
the ballot of their members in the following terms :— 


“Are you in favor of resuming work pending a 
settlement of the minimum rates of wages for the various 
grades of work by the district boards to be appointed 
under the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act? 

YES. | NO.” 
The result is to be known next Wednesday. There has 
been a slight breaking away of non-unionist miners in 
Scotland, but otherwise the unions clearly control the 
situation. Rumors of supposed attempts to introduce 
blacklegs have led to riots at Cannock Chase and Chirk, 
near Wrexham, and to the calling out of the military. 
Even if the ballot is favorable to a return to work, this 
can hardly take place before Easter, so that the country 
has another fortnight of suspense and shortage before it. 
» * . 

Tue publisher and printers of the “ Syndicalist ’’ 

were found guilty on Friday week of endeavoring to 





seduce soldiers from their duty and were sentenced— 
Bowman to nine months and the two Bucks to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. These grossly 
excessive sentences were worked for by the Crown Prose- 
cutor in an alarmist speech, whose social effect cannot but 
be mischievous, and Mr. Justice Horridge, in passing sen- 
tence, made no sufficient allowance for the fact that the 
printers declared that they had nothing to do with the 
article and did not share its views. On: Monday, Mr. 
Wedgwood protested in the House of Commons against 
these sentences, declaring that the Government were 
carrying on the old “rage against the Press,’’ which 
went on in British Ministries from the end of the 
eighteenth century till 1831. The Attorney-General, 
while declaring that the offence was not merely the plea 
that soldiers should not interfere in industrial unrest, 
but that they should disobey their officers’ orders, hinted 
that action had been forced on the Government owing 
to Crowsley’s arrest by the military authorities. He said 
that he had moved without conference with the Cabinet, 
and suggested that the printers’ defence enabled him to 
take a lenient view of the case. We may look, thereforé, 
for an early and, we hope, substantial reduction of the 
sentences. We are glad to see that Mr. Tom Mann, who 
was charged at Salford with inciting to mutiny, has 
been admitted to bail. 


* * * 


On Wednesday a weighty letter on the subject 
appeared in the ‘‘ Times,’’ signed by four Members of 
Parliament—Mr. Morrell, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Wedg- 
wood, and Mr. Whitehouse—and a number of publicists 
and men of letters, including Canon Barnett, Professor 
Fisher, Mr. Joseph Rowntree, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, and Mr. Zangwill. It expressed 
“the gravest alarm’’ at the report of the trial, 
and contrasted the punishment of the editor and 
printers of the ‘‘Syndicalist’’ with ‘‘the very 
different treatment accorded to the rich and power- 
ful men who incite the Protestants of Ulster to 
prepare for armed rebellion, and who by threats of 
violence have actually prevented a meeting from being 
held in a certain hal! in Belfast.’’ The signatories point 
out that the proceedings were taken under an Act passed 
in the year of the Mutiny of the Nore, “ when the loyalty 
of the armed forces of the Crown was most seriously in 
question, in time of a dangerous European war.’’ Yet 
the Act has been revived at a moment when we have 
peace abroad, when the conduct of the strike was 
remarkably orderly, and there was not the slightest 
suspicion of the loyalty of the Army and Navy. The 
signatories conclude by reminding the Government that 
“the methods by which Pitt crushed the Radicalism of 
his day will not serve to crush the Labor movement 
now,’’ bvt that they “ will certainly embitter the social 
strife,” and make it more difficult to keep the Labor 
movement within peaceful channels. 


* * 7 


THE Conciliation Bill has been thrown out on the 
second reading by 222 to 208, a majority of 167 which the 
Bill secured last year, having been turned into a minority 
of 14. This is a bad reverse, the effect. of which may be 
to destroy the chances of woman suffrage in a Parliament 
exceptionally favorable to it. It is, of course, chiefly the 
work of the militants, who have thus punished their 
sisters of the movement and their devoted friends among 
men, though the action of Mr. Redmond in forbidding 
the Irish members to vote for the Bill was another con- 
tributory cause. Men have thus, as Sir Edward Grey 
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pointed out in his admirable speech, allowed these foolish 
women to drive them out of a course which they approved. 
The prevailing argument with Suffragists in the House 
who went wrong, no doubt, was that it was a lesser evil 
to refuse or delay the enfranchisement of women than to 
pass it under the stress of violence. We entirely disagree 
with such a conclusion, but if Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
friends had been as good politicians as they are clever 
sensationalists, they would have seen that their great 
danger was to array this side of political ‘“ human 
nature’ against them. Or is it that they care little what 
“ effect” they produce, so long as, in Sir Edward Grey’s 
shrewd phrase, “it is an effect ’’? 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, a grotesque challenge to the entire 
theory of woman’s right to touch politics, or even to earn 





her living in her own way, is set up in the name | 


of “ science,’’ by Sir Almroth Wright, the bacteriologist, 
in a three-column communication, to which the “ Times ”’ 


assigns its largest type and the most favored place in 


its issue of Thursday. The author might have just 
dropped from Mars, for all the account he takes of the 
world of which he clearly supposes himself to be a 
scientific observer. Sir Almroth’s real thesis is not 
merely that suffragettes represent ‘“ warped,’’ “ im- 
moral,’ “ joyless,’’ “ sex-embittered,’’ conceited, or 
incomplete women, but that woman’s nature and 
physiology unfit her for comradeship with man, work 
by his side, equal wages for equal effort, or anything but 
confinement, as an exceptionally dangerous and erratic 
microbe, in the safe isolation of the harem-home. We 
are bound to add that Sir Almroth paints with a coarse 
brush, and that smoke-room wit should add some pretty, 
decorative touches to his picture. But we assure him 
that it is no more like life than the scrawl of the 
Futurists is like Milan or Paris. 


. * * 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
McKenna gave a precise contradiction to the statement 
that the cell in which Mrs. Pankhurst was at first con- 
fined was draughty, dark, ill-ventilated, and infested 
with vermin. 
question of prison treatment have been so inaccurate 
that we cannot repeat them without qualification, but 
on one point we are not yet satisfied. A point in 
connection with Mrs. Pankhurst’s defence has been 
brought to our notice, which, if it is correctly 
reported, we think calls for immediate action by the 
Home Secretary. It is that Mrs. Pankhurst is only 
allowed to see her secretary with a shorthand-writer in 
attendance, who takes down everything she says. Obvi- 
ously, this gives over to the Crown all the material on 
which she bases her defence. This is most improper. 
Mrs. Pankhurst is being tried for an offence which is in 
reality political, and it seems to us a clear denial of 
justice that she must make her confidential communica- 
tions, on which every prisoner or defendant bases his 
hopes of success, to her legal enemies. We hope, 
therefore, that the Home Secretary will at once make a 
change. 


* * * 


TxE Development Commission have come to the im- 
portant decision of refusing the application of Mr. T. W. 
Russell on behalf of his department for a grant-in-aid of 
the organisation of agricultural co-operation in Ireland. 
They have apparently done so on the ground of the 
inefficient, impracticable proposals made to them by 
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Mr. Russell, who seems to have eliminated from his 
scheme the establishment of creameries, the development 
of agricultural credit, and the formation of agricultural 
seed societies. For our part, we cannot see how one 
department of the Government, entrusted with the task 
of assisting private work, could possibly hand over funds 
to help another public department, especially when that 
department is in violent conflict with a promising private 
movement. That would be against the whole meaning 
and spirit of the Development Act. 


* * * 


From the Turkish camp in Tripoli there comes a 
story of an overwhelming victory over the Italians, which 
is said to have taken place near Benghazi. It is for- 
warded by Mr. Seppings Wright, but, apparently, he 
assumes no responsibility for its accuracy, and merely 
forwards the official version. The figures as to casualties 
and as to the capture of material of war are very detailed, 
but the Italian denials are categorical and complete. 
Comment is impossible without confirmation, and it is 
permissible to suppose that some exaggeration has been 
indulged in, with the object of influencing the coming 
Turkish elections. The Embassies at Constantinople 
have again considered the possibility of mediation, and 
have decided that no proposals can hopefully be based on 
Italian terms. 


* - * 


For the second time M. Venizelos, the Cretan 
statesman who has so powerfully impressed his per- 
sonality on Greek politics, has secured an overwhelming 
majority at a General Election. His supporters now 
number 147 deputies in the new Chamber. The other 
factions, each known only by their attachment to a 
leader, are reduced, even if they were capable of com- 
bination, to nullity. Eight members each are credited 
to the personal groups of MM. Theotokis and Rallis, 
seven fall to M. Mavromichalis, three only to M. Zaimis, 
and eight are independents. The way is clear for the 
programme of internal reconstruction advocated by M. 
Venizelos. It remains to be seen how he will deal with 
the problem which the Cretans are creating for him. 
Their Assembly has elected three relays of twenty-three 
deputies each, who are charged with the national duty of 
travelling to Athens to take their places as members for 
united Crete in the Hellenic Parliament. To exclude 
them will be an anti-patriotic act ; to admit them would 
involve a war with Turkey. 


- + 7 


REsPONSIBLE German opinion seems to be hardening 
in favor of a continuation of the naval rivalry against 
this country. Of any fundamental opposition to the new 
programme of increased preparations and expenditure 
there is hardly a sign outside the Socialist Press. The 
Clericals, under the leadership of the Bavarian Premier, 
Baron von Hertling, seem to have contracted an alliance 
with Admiral von Tirpitz. The Radical press, and 
notably the “ Frankfurter Zeitung,” calls for adequate 
Parliamentary discussion, and formulates many reserves 
to the new programme, but it does not write in the tone 
of unflinching resistance. The only hint of any general 
uneasiness is to be found in the irresponsible non-party 
Sunday papers, which, however, have their importance 
as the mouthpieces of unregimental middle-class opinion. 
There is a lull in the political world, and the Ministerial 
crisis cannot be said to be ended. Fresh developments 
are unlikely until the Kaiser returns from his Easter 
holiday in Corfu. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CHANCES OF PEACE. 


Tue Minimum Wage Act, which became law this week, 
is remarkable for the largeness of its principles and the 
tenuity of their application. Within a few days the 
Miners’ Federation succeeded in converting the Prime 
Minister, and a few weeks showed that they had also 
converted the House of Commons, and even the owners, 
to a principle for which they might have argued for fifty 
years without result. Ten years ago the bare notion of 
determining wages by a statutory authority was scouted 
as either medieval or revolutionary. In 1908 the Liberal 
Government established wages-boards for a few heavily 
sweated trades. Now, as the result of the miners’ move- 
ment, it has established the principle that there should 
be a daily minimum, enforced by a statutory board, for 
every one employed underground. This is a sweeping 
change of front which will have its effect on other and 
worse-paid industries, and one of the matters immedi- 
ately urgent is that the Government, without waiting 
to be forced by further strikes, should set up machinery 
for considering the means of establishing minima where 
they are required, and for determining the principles 
upon which such minima should rest. 

But meanwhile the problem of the strike itself is 
still with us. The Government, having established this 
large principle, called a halt, and would not fill in its 
blank forms with anything resembling a figure. It was 
generally agreed that it was impossible to incorporate the 
miners’ schedule—not because it was thought that there 
was anything particularly unreasonable about it, but 
because there was a lack of any clear principle to which 
Parliament could appeal in setting it up as a legal instru- 
ment. Probably the Government went as far as it could 
legitimately go in adopting the suggestion, made here and 
elsewhere, that the District Boards should have regard to 
the existing average day-rates. These rates being the 
actual basis of the schedule, if the Boards are in part 
guided by them, the miners will get their schedule, and 
this is probably their strongest motive in their partial and 
qualified acceptance of the Act. But the Boards are not 
bound to the existing rates. If proof can be adduced 
that they are too high to serve as minima, they can vary 
them, and herein lies the danger to peace. They cannot, 
however, under the Act, prejudice any existing agree- 
ment for a minimum, and the miners are thus relieved of 
the anxiety lest the Act should, in some cases, make 
their position even worse than before. 

But, while it was agreed that the schedule could not 
be legislatively enforced, it was otherwise with the case 
of the day men and boys. Here fhere was, as we showed 
last week, an intelligible principle, and one that on 
abstract grounds we should be well satisfied to see on 
the Statute Book. The wage demanded did not exceed 
a living wage in the strict sense of that term. That is 
to say, it represented very little more than the bare 
subsistence minimum for an average family—possibly, 
on a favorable interpretation, 2s. or 3s. more than the 
actual cost of food, clothing, fuel, and house-rent for a 





husband, wife, and three children. Now opinion is 
steadily growing in favor of the view that such a living 
wage forms, as one of the Bishops has lately said, the 
legitimate “ first charge on industry,’’ and we do not 
think that Parliament could have been accused of yield- 
ing to mere irrational force if it had placed this wage 
upon the Statute Book. There was, in fact, a 
powerful party among the Liberals, both within and 
without the Cabinet, who took this view, while there 
were many who said that if the day-wage were specified 
it would settle the strike. On this last point, however, 
no definite official confirmation could be obtained from 
the miners, and this lack robbed the arguments on 
behalf of the “5 and 2’’ amendment of something of 
their immediate force. It is sufficiently clear that here, 
as in some other matters, the miners blundered through 
divided counsels. 

Be that as it may, the miners have now got from 
Parliament its highest terms. The owners have accepted 
the Act. Fortified with the gigantic profits which the 
necessities of the miners and the public have placed in 
their hands, they may well be contented for some years 
to come to disburse a little more in wages. The miners 
are submitting to a ballot the question whether work 
shall be resumed pending the decision of the District 
Boards. The Prime Minister, addressing Liberal repre- 
sentatives of mining districts on Thursday, made a 
strong appeal for peace. He rehearsed the story of the 
negotiations, and gave his reasons for refusing further 
concessions, We cannot but think that had the great 
prize of an immediate end to the strike been more firmly 
battled for, it could have been won, and the country 
would have drawn a heavy breath of joy and relief. No 
such guerdon now awaits the Prime Minister. What 
will actually influence the men in the ballot? The hard 
facts colliding with one another—the one the pinch of 
immediate starvation, the other the resolve to establish 
what they hold a fair wage for themselves and their 
brother workers. The truth is that the strike has 
recoiled far more heavily upon the miners themselves 
than on the owners or the public. As to the owners, we 
take it that they are handsomely to the good on the 
transaction. As to the public, there is acute suffering 
in certain localities. But if a strike of this kind is con- 
ceived in any sort as an uprising of the poor against 
the rich, its futility is complete. Those who have 
suffered have been the poor. The rich man, with twenty 
tons of coal in his cellar and, with his motor, indepen- 
dent of the railways, comes across no fact in his personal 
life to tell him that a strike is going on. Some railway 


shareholders, indeed, will be groaning over lowered. 
dividends next August, but they will console themselves. 


with the thought that their directors were playing a 
not ineffective hand in the general game of the possessors 
against the workers, and will probably succeed in effecting 
permanent economies at the expense of their own staffs 
and of the travelling public. But the miners themselves 
had, in many cases, very inadequate funds, and in many 
districts are already suffering acutely. Very few are, in 
fact, going back to work. The discipline is remarkable 
for so great a mass of men. But, in the districts where the 
dispute was from the first mainly sympathetic in 
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character, there will be a very heavy vote for provisional 
resumption. What could be wished is that the District 
Boards in these coalfields would get rapidly to work and 
complete their agreements. In many cases, probably in 
a majority of the coalfields, these agreements will be 
found to embody the men’s schedule, and the policy for 
the men will then be to give up the attempt at extracting 
a national settlement from the necessities of the public, 
and to concentrate their efforts on the districts in which 
the minima are not won. Considerations of this kind will 
tell in favor of a vote on Wednesday for resumption, and 
if care is taken to avoid provocative action, including 
premature taunts about the “break-up” of the strike, 
it is fairly possible that the moderate leaders will have 
their way. 





THE TRIALS OF SYNDICALISTS. 


We have no doubts on two points which concern the trial 
of the publisher and printers of the “ Syndicalist ’’—first, 
that the prosecutions should never have occurred, and, 
secondly, that the Government will be well advised to 
remedy the harsh and excessive sentences of Mr. Justice 
Horridge. We gather from the Attorney-General’s speech 
that relaxation is well within the view of the Govern- 
ment; we hope and believe that the reduction will 
be a handsome one, and that it will wipe out the judge’s 
unfair refusal to take due account of the fact that the 
printers repudiated sympathy with the views of the 
offending article. This statement was not, indeed, made 
in the witness-box, but it was tendered by counsel, and 
the charge being one of felony, was most material to the 
question of punishment. If there is one feature in these 
cases which it is desirable to avoid, it is an appearance 
of vindictiveness on the part of the authorities. 
Unfortunately, our judges too rarely possess what 
we may call the public point of view. They 
are just technical lawyers, and no more. To many of 
them, as to all formalists, the public is made for the 
law, not the law for the public. But the Government 
have a higher and a different duty. They are bound to 
see to it that, in a time of great public danger and 
excitement, the workmen are not made to feel that the 
law is in unfriendly and prejudiced hands. The people 
have long memories, and the political trials of the first 
fifty years of the nineteenth century—trials of printers 
and publicists, whose course was deeply influenced by 
the existing fear and hatred of the then novel weapon of 
the press—are not forgotten. It is for another reason 
that we deprecate the arrest of Mr. Mann, difficult as we 
admit the situation of the Government to have been 
after their action against the ‘“‘ Syndicalist,’’ and Mr. 
Mann’s defence and expansion of its article. “Tom 
”? is a name to conjure with in the ranks of the 
workmen. It was he who brought about the great and 
successful rising of the work-people last autumn, and 
they have to thank him for adding hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to the weekly wage. These men and women 
will not closely consider the character of his present 
offence, and if the pacifying action of the Government 
on the strike comes to nought, there will be bitter and 
incensed feeling added to the miseries of starvation. 


Mann 





At such a moment no man who values order and 
liberty should add a pennyweight to the volume of social 
pressure. There was no obvious occasion for action, and 
no evidence at the trial that any soldiers had been 
affected by anything that the “Syndicalist’’ taught. 
The paper was an obscure little sheét—we had only seen 
one previous copy of it—and we do not believe that 
five per cent. of the miners were converts to its 
doctrines or even understood them. The miner is a 
voter as well as a striker; and he is not the person to 
adopt the crude anti-Parliamentarism of the Syndicalists 
and throw away over forty years’ experience of democracy. 
A wise British Government holds its hand when 
extreme sectaries are abroad, and looks to the weak 
points in the social structure. To that attitude we hope 
that the Administration will now rigidly adhere. It must 
realise that its hand has been gravely weakened with the 
workmen of the country by its abstention in the gross 
case of Lord Londonderry’s and Sir Edward Carson’s 
meditated and accomplished offences against social order 
in Belfast. Here was no case of extreme doctrine thrown, 
as it were, into the air. These gentlemen concocted a 
crime and committed it, for the meeting which they 
barred never took place, and they appear rather to 
rejoice in the imputation that they are meditating fresh 
illegalities, and counting on their political usefulness. 
These things sink into the minds of plain, rude men, 
unused to the fine distinctions by which the governing 
world adjusts its policy. They will be used on many 
platforms during these trying days of idleness and agita- 
tion. 

We do not feel inclined to argue with much close- 
ness the question of a moral justification for writing 
such as that in the “ Syndicalist.’’ It contained nothing 
so strong as Cobbett’s remark that wages in England 
would rise if the hay-ricks burned. Indeed, the 
offending article is addressed to a case in which soldiers 
are brought face to face with excited or violent 
strikers, and called upon to sheot. Tolstoy could not, 
in fact, be quoted in favor of violent strikers or rioters 
appealing to soldiers not to fire on them. In the 
Russian convulsion the one great Christian apostle of our 
times could not be brought to bestow his blessing either 
on the bombs of the revolutionists or on the rifles of the 
Government. Nor, when the point of practice was 
reached, would he ask soldiers to resist their officers at 
the risk of death or long imprisonment, or allow such 
teaching to issue in his name. But, in effect, most 
of the thinkers and saints whose minds have turned to 
the greatest of the Christian dilemmas have given the 
rough name of murder both to war and to the license to kill 
which Governments issue to their armed servants. And 
modern Governments, while informally they all repeal the 
Sermon on the Mount, know that its teaching limits the 
use of State force, and deprives it of religious sanction. 
As far as possible, we keep the soldier out of sight in 
civic trouble ; and devoutly hope that he and the striker 
will never come into collision. We know in our 
consciences that the soldier implies a maleficent use of 
human material, and the worker a right and religious 
use of it. Therefore, the country would hate to 
find these two forces arrayed against each other. It 
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is monstrous of -the “ Syndicalist’’ to invite a con- 


flict the aim of which would be to seize power and capital — 


for one section at the expense of every other. But 
Governments must remember that a great and righteous 
movement is in the air for raising the standard of life, 
and that a great many people in this country would like 
to see that movement put down by a free resort to the 
military. Between the two counsels of violence, the 
Government’s function is one of restraint. Technically, 
there may be no defence against a charge of formally 
inciting soldiers to mutiny. In morals and in practice 
there is a clear obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to treat the expression even of violent opinion 
with judicious silence so long as the safety of the 
nation is not obviously endangered. All modern 
communities hang on a delicate balance. The more 
they cultivate force, the more they are menaced 
by it. And if Governments want peace within their 
borders, they must look to it, not that their soldiers have 
rifles, but that their people do not lack bread. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF AMERICAN JUSTICE. 


Mr. Roosevett’s proposal for the “ recall,” by means of 
a popular referendum, of the decisions of State Courts on 
Constitutional issues is not likely to commend itself to 
the American people. But it may indirectly have the 
useful result of fixing their attention on what, after all, 
is the essence of the whole problem—the perversion and 
maladministration of the law throughout the United 
States. The ex-President has declared that his 
primary object is to “ recall legalism to justice’’; and 
that undoubtedly is a reform imperatively needed if the 
Courts are ever to regain the confidence they are now 
visibly and rapidly losing. Mr. Roosevelt’s diagnosis 
is substantially right, though his prescription is wrong. 
He has hold of the tail, but no more than the tail, of 
a fruitful idea; and his inability to handle it properly 
is in its way indicative of the confused and irritable 
bewilderment with which the average American faces 
the stupendous fact that American justice has broken 
down. What the United States needs more than any- 
thing else is a reformer of the Jeremy Bentham type, to 
restore common sense to its codes, and simplicity to their 
administration. The field for such a man would be well- 
nigh illimitable, and while it is not wholly unoccupied, 
while many American Judges have spoken out clearly 
and courageously against the abuses of the law, and 
while the more progressive papers and magazines are 
taking up the question with a crusading earnestness, 
nothing of any real moment has yet been accomplished. 
Opinion is forming, a knowledge of the facts is 
spreading. But of definite reformation, of any reasoned 
perception of where and how to begin, there is so far 
hardly a sign. 

It is perhaps in the sphere of criminal law that the 
collapse of American justice is most apparent. In the 
past twelve years the present writer is able to recollect 
only one instance in which the criminal law worked with 
anything approaching the English standard of swiftness 
and precision. That was in the case of the man who 








shot President McKinley. Public opinion insisted on a 
speedy trial and a speedy execution, and public opinion 
had its way. Had the victim been a man of less 
prominence, the odds would have been over eighty to 
one against his assassin ever being hanged or electro- 
cuted. These odds are not to be taken as a mere figure 
of speech. They are a literal fact, capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. Since 1885 there have been 
some 177,000 murders and homicides in the United 
States, but under 3,000 executions. In 1885 the number 
of murders was 1,808; in 1895 it had risen to 10,500; 
in 1910 it stood at 8,975. In 1885 the number of 
executions was 108; in 1895 it was 132; in 1910 it was 
104. Roughly speaking, Americans are now killing: one 
another at the rate of over 9,000 a year. Looking over 
the statistics of the past seven-and-twenty years, one finds 
that, while executions have remained virtually station- 
ary, murders and homicides have multiplied five-fold. 
In 1885 for every murderer executed seventeen murders 
were committed; in 1895 the proportion was one to 
seventy-nine; in 1910 it was one to eighty-six. There 
are, indeed, few crimes of which an American can more 
safely be guilty. If he commits a murder the odds are 
more than three to one against his ever being brought 
to trial ; they are more than ten to one against his being 
sentenced to imprisonment ; and, as has been said, they 
are more than eighty to one against his suffering the 
extreme penalty of the law. Those are the chances 
officially ascertained from official statistics, and they 
apply to the country as a whole and to all its people. 
But it need hardly be said that if the murderer is a 
white man the odds in his favor are very much above 
the statistical average, and very much below them if he 
is a negro. Only one country in the world, Mexico, 
exceeds the American record of murders, a record that 
is proportionately five times as great in the United States 
as in Australia, more than fourteen times as great as 
in England and Wales, eight times as great as in Japan, 
ten times as great as in Canada, and about twenty-five 
times as great as in Germany. 

We see, therefore, in America an inordinate pro- 
pensity to crime accompanied by an unexampled failure 
to punish the criminals. To some extent the two pheno- 
mena act and react upon one another. But there are 
many other explanations that account for the immunity 
enjoyed by American murderers. Politics, the Press, 
public opinion, the pardoning power—in the exercise of 
which we, of course, believe—in the hands of unworthy 
But beyond 
everything else the faukt lies with the Courts and the 
Judges. The criminal procedure of America to-day is 
very much as ours was in the time of the Stuarts. It is 
hopelessly entangled in technicalities, and neglects 
justice and common sense to chase after an impossible 


men, all have something to do with it. 


infallibility of form. In a criminal case, as it is con- 
ducted across the Atlantic, it is not the prisoner in the 
dock, but the judge on the bench, who is really on trial. 
The counsel on both sides polish up a thousand little 
points of pleading and practice and evidence, and fire 
them off at the judge, who has to decide upon them off- 
hand. If he falls into a single error, no matter how 
trivial or how far removed from the question of the 
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guilt or innocence of the accused, the Appellate Court 
will order a new trial of the case almost automatically. 
It has been calculated that in fifty per cent. of the 
cases brought under review in the Appellate Courts new 
trials are granted. 

That, of course, is the grand distinction between the 
American procedure and our own. In the English 
courts all errors of form are brushed aside unless they 
can be shown to have caused a miscarriage of justice. In 
the American courts any error, however technical and 
however little related to the fundamental issue, is held 
to presume prejudice. The Appellate Judge considers, 
not whether the verdict he is reviewing is a just one on 
the facts of the case, but whether a single error of 
procedure was committed in reaching it. And if any 
such error is discovered, he has then to satisfy himself 
not only that no prejudice to the rights of the accused 
arose from it, but also that none could have arisen in 
the mind of any juryman. The rule, or at any rate the 
practice, of American Courts of Appeal is that any error 
which it is impossible to show affirmatively did not 
prejudice the prisoner must lead to a reversal of judgment 
and a new trial. 

Thus it is that one finds such absurdities as that 
of the United States Supreme Court, the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, upsetting a judgment because the 
record failed to show that the defendant had been 
arraigned and had pleaded not guilty. Thus a retrial 
was ordered in one case because the cross-examination 
of a witness extended somewhat beyond the examination- 
in-chief ; and a conviction was set aside in another be- 
cause the prosecuting attorney said some things in his 
speech to the jury that the Appellate Court thought he 
ought not to have said; and in a third case, by reason 
of some wholly immaterial error, a court felt constrained 
to reverse a judgment which in the same breath it 
declared to be absolutely just. In Texas, within the last 
few years, a man has been tried no less than six times 
for a single murder. Four convictions have been ob- 
tained ; all have been reversed; and the murderer goes 
scot-free. In South Carolina, not long ago, an indict- 
ment was dismissed because the word “father” was 
spelled “farther”; in West Virginia, because the name 
of the State was once written “ W. Virginia’’; in Mis- 
souri, because the particle “the” was accidentally 
dropped before the word “ State ’’; in Texas, because it 
was charged that a crime had been committed in a house 
occupied by six people, while the evidence showed that in 
fact only five people lived in it ; in Florida, because a man 
was convicted of stealing a cow, while the witnesses 
described the animal as a steer ; and in California, in the 
notorious case of Schmitz, the Mayor of San Francisco, 
because “the Trial Court did not know, and could not 
know, because the indictment did not allege it, that 
Schmitz was Mayor at that time.” These few instances, 
from hundreds that might be given, show the spirit in 
which the law is construed in America. They do not 
justify Mr. Roosevelt’s specific of the “ recall ”—which 
is, of course, approaching the problem from the wrong 
end—but they sufficiently prove the soundness of his 
general contention that legalism and justice have parted 
company, and ought to be re-united. 





THE FUTURE OF CRETE. 


Tat so much in the Near East should turn on the event 
of the two general elections in Greece and Turkey is a 
welcome evidence that force, even in that troubled corner 
of the world, is not the sole arbiter of national destinies. 
The Ottoman Parliament has yet to be chosen, and 
until it has met, no prudent prophet will forecast the 
immediate future of Turkey or the issue of the Italian 
War. Should the Young Turks by methods however 
irregular succeed in recovering the position which had 
been shaken before the dissolution, the Empire will have 
a Government strong enough to adopt a firm policy in 
face of the two contrary risks of unpopularity at home 
and complications abroad. Should they emerge seriously 
weakened from the contest, they may dread any course 
which would expose them to the censure of the extremer 
patriots. Should they be defeated, the Constitution 
itself might be endangered. Whatever their errors in 
the past—and their errors have been so grave as to 
prejudice the whole future of the splendid experiment 
which they inaugurated—a spectator who thinks mainly 
of the peace of the East must wish for them at this 
moment an unequivocal majority. A divided Chamber 
at Constantinople would be an encouragement to Italy 
to prolong the war, while at the same time it would 
fail to yield the necessary support to any Turkish 
Government which ventured to compromise with 
the enemy. 

In some compromise the war must issue. We 
should hope ourselves that Italy might eventually be 
persuaded to accept a lease of the African provinces. 
But only if Turkey is strong enough to continue the war 
without the fear of internal dissension, will she be strong 
enough to secure a peace on terms more favorable than 
her adversary is at present inclined to accept. It is a 
nice question whether the acquisition of an elected 
Parliament has for the moment increased the ability 
of Turkey to resist such an assault as this from Italy. 
We incline to think that the Hamidian régime would 
have made a much less stubborn and steady resistance, 
and would have failed to draw moral support from the 
patriotism of the people. But undoubtedly it could have 
yielded or bargained with less fear of offending its 
subjects. In any event, the transformation of the 
form of government has introduced a complication 
into the high politics and military problems of 
the East, which would have seemed incredible five 
short years ago. 

In Greece the issue of the General Election has 
greatly enhanced the chances of peace. After a period 
of confusion and revolution the strong personality of M. 
Venizelos has brought a stability and a self-discipline to 
Greek politics unknown since the death of Tricoupis. 
At two successive elections the country has given him 
an overwhelming majority, and the way of escape seems 
to lie broad and clear from the old mazes of personal 
politics. His programme is one of systematic recon- 
struction, without a hint of the reaction and the forcible 
discipline which commonly attends such an effort under- 
taken after a time of anarchy and disorder. M. Veni- 
zelos brings to Greek affairs the hardness and realism 
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of his Cretan temperament. He learned his politics 
among assemblies of armed men on hillsides swept by the 
guns of European navies, and the Turk is an adversary 
whom he has met in the field. Taught in that school, he 
has imposed a pacific foreign policy on the orators of the 
Athenian cafés. A man of his stamp will repress wild 
adventures and hopeless escapades, but equally he will 
seize his chance, if the chance should come his way, to 
realise the secular dream of the union of Crete with 
There will be required of him, before the new 
Chamber is many weeks older, an act worthy of the 
The Cretans, resolved to treat 


their union as an accomplished fact, are sending a full 


Greece. 
legendary Roman father. 


complement of deputies to Athens, and if the first 
twenty-three should be intercepted by the forces of 
Europe, a second and a third contingent is ready to sail 
to replace them. It will be expected of M. Venizelos, 
Cretan of the Cretans and the leader in many an earlier 
struggle for unity, to spend the popularity which 
character and success have brought him, in picketing 
his Chamber with Greek troops to arrest these delegates. 
With what resource of Odysseus-like diplomacy he will 
extricate himself from the quandary we cannot divine. 
To exclude the Cretan deputies will seem an act of anti- 
patriotism. To admit them is, in all probability, to 
call the Turkish armies for a second time into the plains 
of Thessaly. It is the dilemma which the delays and 
half-measures of the Concert have all these years 
prepared. 

A settlement in conformity with the aspirations of 
Crete would have been easy at any moment before the 
Turkish revolution. No mind can gainsay the natural 
right of the islanders to dispose of their own destinies. 
Theirs is a struggle which has lasted, with brief intervals 
They 
fought harder and longer than the people of the main- 


for recuperation, through a century and a half. 


land in the War of Independence. Nor have increasing 
education and contact with Europe weakened in succeed- 
ing generations the passion of their resolve. It is mainly 
a splendid and generous sentiment which inspires them ; 
An island 
whose only trading centre is the Pireus, whose whole 


but their demand has also its practical side. 


economic life flows in Greek ships between the ports 
which look northward and the centre of all Greek life, 
cannot develop its own resources in a natural way while 
it is tied in the trammels of an alien fiscal system. 
Worse even than the incubus on its trade is the con- 
tinual disturbance and uncertainty in all its public life, 
It experiences the 
same inevitable and self-imposed repression as Ireland. 


caused by its anomalous position. 


So long as it is a sort of treason to think of any national 
object save the one purpose of achieving union with 
Greece, it can have no leisure of mind for its own internal 
development. All the liberties which Europe permitted 
and secured, all the machinery of constitutional self- 
government, all the expensive and elaborate police, is 
wasted while this one obsession holds its mind. The 
Cretan Chamber is nothing, and has never been any- 
thing save a national committee for bringing union 
about. 
Prince George, whom Europe gave the Cretans as their 
first Governor, been a man formed for leadership and 


It might, perhaps, have been otherwise, had 





constructive work. The island was weary then of deso- 
lating struggles, and the men who looked round on 
burned villages and ruined olive-groves were ready to 
think stolidly about schools, and roads, and harbours, 
and agricultural experiments. Prince George’s faults of 
temper and crudities of method ruined that momentary 
hope. His failure made only one argument the more for 
The island has 
known no rest since it rose against him, and it is 


a final settlement and a clean solution. 


resolved to take no rest until its natural destinies are 
completed. 

It is intolerable that Europe should continue for a 
further term of years to play the policeman against a 
proper aspiration. It is defending no real interest. 
The Turks have nothing to lose save a memory of con- 
quest if the Crescent flag should cease to fly on the single 
rock which gives it shelter. The luckless remnant 
of the Moslem 


because the continual unrest of an unsolved problem 


population is in jeopardy only 


exposes it to Christian hate. A wiser handling of its 


interests would long ago have assisted it to sell its lands 


.on fair terms, instead of leaving it to be persecuted into 


exile and tricked of its due compensation. The one 
obstacle to a settlement is the proper reluctance of the 
Powers to inflict on Turkey the momentary humiliation 
inseparable from the loss of Crete. But when we reflect 
that one of the four Powers concerned is Russia, 
scheming to open the Dardanelles, and that another is 
Italy, the whole hypocrisy of this excuse becomes 
apparent. The loss must sooner or later be faced, and 
the least inopportune way to bring it about would be 
as part of a general settlement from which Turkey would 
reap compensating benefits. We have argued in these 
columns that the Italian war demands a settlement by 
a European Conference. In no other way can Turkey 
be protected from the alternatives of a slow robbery in 
Tripoli or a swift and shattering assault in European 
waters. Mediation by an interested and grasping Power 
The 
lines of a possible solution are, to our thinking, that in 
a general survey of the Eastern Question, Europe should 
secure for Turkey in Africa better terms than she can 
herself extort from Italy, and make of that boon the 


compensation for the loss of Crete. 


like Russia is a remedy worse than the disease. 





TWO JOURNALISTS. 
THERE is one characteristic of our contemporary school 
of English journalism which distinguishes it from some 
The English- 
The French- 
man regards it rather as a stepping-stone to higher things. 


famous French practitioners of the craft. 
man usually pursues it as an art in itself. 


It is either a temporary form of literary or artistic expres- 
sion, or a direct preparation for political and Ministerial 
life. 
ful spring from his desk to a portfolio in the Cabinet, or 


A French journalist can make a quick and power- 


he is the main-spring of a combination which works its 
way to power, and is often dissolved as soon as its 
dominant personalities have realised their separate 


ambitions. A few years ago, I was dining with 
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some members of the editorial staff of the famous 
French Socialist journal, “ L’Humanité.’’ The chief 
members. of it were then M. Jaurés, M. Briand, 
M. Viviani, and M. de Pressensé, and they were 
still on terms of tolerable comradeship with M. 
Clémenceau, who was conducting the “ Aurore.’’ 
Where is that band of brothers to-day? Most of them 
have reached to the stars, fallen, and climbed again. 
French politics have seen a score of such constellations 
meeting and parting during the last two decades. 


It would be impossible to imagine a body of English 
journalists so united and so dispersed. The profession 
holds them for a lifetime, and usually in service to a 
fixed set of opinions, or at the disposal of one or the other 
of the two great political parties. A few branch off into 
Socialism or semi-independence. Fewer still deliberately 
train themselves for a political career. Fixity and con- 
sistency are the mark, almost the bane, of their calling. 
It was, therefore, something of a portent to see an 
adventurous Irishman and ex-Parnellite swiftly ad- 
just himself to the conventional Tory attitude, and 
spring to the defence of order, property, the House of 
Lords, and the two-Power standard. The average Con- 
servative was hardly given time to decide whether Mr. 
Garvin was a heaven-sent messenger and helper, or one 
of those deceitful oracles that lure the simple-minded to 
their doom. The “ Telegraph” took him on trust, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, then travelling in the empirical line 
himself, was only too delighted to find a journalist ready 
to extemporise a tariff in the time which most of Mr. 
Garvin’s contemporaries need to elaborate an article. 
As time has gone on, the circle of his usefulness has 
enlarged. Mr. Garvin no longer deals with mere 
hiving movements of Toryism like Protection. He takes 
under his wing the sole, undivided body of Tory doc- 
trine. Almost for the first time in its existence, the 
Conservative Party is bidden to listen, not to the conse- 
crated mumble of the Red Benches, but to a fresh 
bugle-note of the Press, blown from inexhaustible Irish 
lungs. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether all that Mr. 
Garvin writes is read. Seven days of uninterrupted 
and most voluminous creation may involve a heavier tax 
on the objects than on the author of these energies. But, 
in the main, it cannot be doubted that the Editor of the 
“ Observer ’’ and the “ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ touches the 
spot. He gives Toryism what it thinks it wants. Its 
more practical and immediate spade-work is fairly well 
done for it by the “Daily Mail.” But parties have 
souls as well as bodies. The Opposition wishes to turn 
the Government out, but it would like to persuade itself 
and the electors that it possesses some sort of intellectual 
and moral right to inherit the earth. 

This task Mr. Garvin has set himself to accomplish. 
It is not, indeed, easy to say off-hand what kind of a 
being the ideal Tory of his active imagination may be. 
There is no doubt at all about his being a Jingo. The 
horrors of Separatism have so impressed themselves on 
Mr. Garvin’s imagination in his Parnellite days that 
nothing short of a Confederate Empire, in arms and 
always on the alert, could avail to meet them and the 
impending German peril. It is still open for Mr. Garvin 





to decide whether or not his pattern Conservative 
out to be a sort of a Home Ruler, and his rela- 
tions to Socialism also appear a little indeterminate. 
Behind the thick smoke-wreaths of Mr. Garvin’s tangled 
verbiage is now and then outlined some dim form of 
State authoritarianism, and when he approaches prob- 
lems like State Insurance and the State guarantee of a 
minimum wage, it is always the outworks, and never the 
centre, of the Socialist position that he attacks. 
If, indeed, he is a convert to anything, it is to 
the modern Teutonic mixture of militarism, Protection, 
and paternal State Socialism, which involve the loss of 
our political liberties, while they assume the maintenance 
of the present social order and aim at something vaguely 
imagined as a “ scientific” distribution of the economic 
output. A wayfaring man may well go astray in the 
vast morass of Mr. Garvin’s articles. But some such 
tendency now and then reveals itself. We have given 
Germany our Dreadnoughts and our factory system. 
She, in turn, is to present us with her neo-Bis- 
marckian polity of external defence and internal 
arrangement. 

Mr. Garvin’s effort to create a working basis for 
neo-Toryism has not been altogether fruitless. It is one 
of the factors which, temporarily at least, have deprived 
it of Mr. Balfour’s services and enriched it with Mr. 
Law’s. But as a directing force in politics it lacks 
clearness and sincerity. A hot, redundant, over- 
emphasised way of writing, in which the words swell out 
into a Falstaffian covering for a slender soul of sense, has 
not, for some hundreds of years at least, constituted 
an effective English style. Mr. Garvin seems to 
have found it in a back number of the “ Daily 
Telegraph,’”’ fortified it with Irish impetuosity and 
quickness of brain, and colored it from the 
stores of a good memory, drawn from a clever 
and hard-working journalist’s miscellaneous literary 
impressions. Indeed, when literature is his subject, Mr. 
Garvin writes with delicacy and insight, and in terms 
which reveal a kindly nature as well as an apprehensive 
intellect. But his political work leaves behind it much 
the same confused idea of activity as is presented by one 
of the pre-historic “ kitchen-middens ’’ on the Connemara 
coast. A few bones and utensils stick out from the dis- 
turbed and blackened sands, and nothing more. What 
is remarkable is the daring of the adventure. Like 
Disraeli, Mr. Garvin has persuaded the Tory Party 
to take him on trust, and has used the same rapid 
hocus-pocus of incantation to produce the mystifying 
effect of a superior and guiding intelligence. ‘Tis a 
simple folk, and, after all, Mr. Garvin means no harm 
by them. 


It is a far cry from Mr. Garvin of the ‘‘ Pall Mall”’ 
to Mr. Spender of the ‘‘ Westminster.’’ The Editor and 
writer of the famous Liberal organ is a type not so much 
of present-day English journalism as of English thought 
and character. Few modern or personal touches 
appear in Mr. Spender’s conduct of his excel- 
lent newspaper; nothing at all of the journalist’s 
passion for seeming to shape events and make 
history. Mr. Spender constructs his acute daily 
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commentary on politics from knowledge, observation, 
and much patient toil; he chooses as the medium of his 
reflections the least sensational form that the language 
permits. Both the aim and the result are something 
quite different from those which a perusal of Mr. Garvin’s 
writing suggests. Mr. Garvin focuses himself on the 
cloudy mass-mind of average Toryism ; Mr. Spender fixes 
an intelligent gaze on the Moderate Man, in his daily 
habit as he walks Pall Mall, and earnestly persuades him 
to be a Liberal, and if possible—but this is very difficult 
—to remain one. ‘The case which he daily holds up for 
approving examination by this elusive and detached type 
of his fellow-countrymen is the unfailing merits of the 
Government. 

Now, it is a piece of good fortune for any body 
of statesmen to possess a commentator able to affix to 
their counsels an air of perfection which they themselves, 
in their closets and before the silent witness of conscience, 
may not always be able to impart. It is an effect which 
only an English journalist could aim at, and sustain 
And 
it may, perhaps, be said in criticism of this type of jour- 
nalism, that, in the intervals in which a Liberal Govern- 


with the necessary seriousness of tone and visage. 


ment goes wrong, it cannot rely with confidence on obtain- 
ing the timely warnings of its friends. For it is the in- 
evitable fortune of a Liberal Administration that it can- 
* not always be Liberal. On the day on which it assumes 
office, it takes over from its opponents a part of its policy 
and the whole of its administration. Foreign affairs it 
has voluntarily moved out of the circle in which Liberal 
principles have full play, and in the daily routine of work, 
hosts of experienced counsellors, and powerful bodies of 
official opinion, intervene to nullify or weaken their force. 
Thus the three great apostles of Liberalism—Cobden, 
Bright, and Gladstone—never consented to take Liberal 
policy merely from Liberal Administrations. For the 
great part of his life Cobden was a free, and often a 
hostile, critic of Liberal or semi-Liberal Governments. 
Gladstone would not take Liberal foreign policy from 
Lord Palmerston, nor Bright from Gladstone. Now 
the Liberal journalist has the advantage of moving 
between the Government and the forces in the country 
from which it draws its strength. The good reporter, 
therefore, will often be bearing tidings to which it would 
be well for his friends on the Treasury Bench to give ear. 
It is good for Governments to possess a Mentor, but 
his speech should not be merely of the fading counsels 
the hour. Now and then it must be winged with the 
ancient wisdom of the gods. 


Such reserves in our leaders of journalism are of 
the fashion of our temperate clime, in which even the 
ablest men seem afraid to assert themselves if they 
do not belong to the governing circle. In Mr. Spender’s 
case they sometimes suggest the criticism that if 
the “ Pall Mall’ is a journal for the half-baked, the 
“Westminster’’ is a paper for the half-alive. Yet in 
times like ours it is well to try and link progress with 
safety, and to give Liberalism an air of reasonableness 
and caution. Such must, in fact, be its attitude, so 
long as it aims at carrying with it any large body of 





middle-class opinion. No party would act as a 
moderator between capital and industrial democracy if 
it were recruited exclusively from the latter class, and 
professed a fixed revolutionary creed like Socialism. 
The business of Liberalism is to conduct the State from 
the present order to the coming one, and till national 
culture reaches the workmen and the smaller middle- 
class dependents, the process must be slow. The trouble is 
that while a Liberal Cabinet necessarily represents some- 
thing of the aristocratic remnant, an infusion of the 
great capitalists, a good sprinkling of the lawyer element, 
and of middle-class statesmanship, with a much smaller 
representation of distinctively Radical opinion, it em- 
bodies little or nothing of the mass-vote which brought 
it into power. Even Nonconformity wears a somewhat 
shy and furtive air, as of a poor relation at a family 
feast. The decisions of such a body are necessarily as 
composite as its make-up, and it is difficult always 
such as the 
theologian devotes to the glories of the Deity, or the poet 
to the beauty of His works. Nevertheless, the sober 
lyricism of the “ Westminster ” is useful as a steadying 
and a persuasive influence. 


to expend on them an _ enthusiasm 


Its editor is the most 
modest of men, and the only words of self-praise that 
ever came from his lips were those in which he justly 
claimed the crown of the 
“smoother’”’ that Mr. 
Spender persuaded the two sections of the Liberal Party 
to remain in brotherly bonds the acute 
phases of the South African War, differing only in feel- 
ing and opinion. It is as a “smoother’’ that, with infinite 
tact, he omits to record the oscillations of the Cabinet 
seismograph in a tremulous hour, and deals weightily 
and fully with the ensuing unity and calm. 
To such a temper moderation is sometimes mistaken 
itself, rather than as a method 
The Liberalism is to 
advance to finer realisations of social and political life 
Its journalism is the critic and 
But it cannot fulfil its réle 
if it has too much regard to the conveniences of the 
hour, and reflects the timidities and vanities of drawing- 
room politics. Mr. Spender has sometimes the air of be- 
seeching the world to do nothing to disturb the repose of 


unassuming task and 
“smoother.” It was as a 


during 


as an end in 
of controversy. aim of 
for the whole people. 
appraiser of these efforts. 


Downing Street. But mankind is incorrigible. It per- 
sists in agitating, quarrelling with its accustomed guides, 
forming fresh associations and ideals, casting the 


clay of its old creeds into the furnace, and snatching out 
of it some earthen pipkin to contain its fresh hopes and 
aspirations. A journalism which was closer to the 
challenging mood of literature and art, and, let us say, 
to the religion of life, than the carefully narrowed 
intellectualism of the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ might be not less 
helpful to the Liberal cause than Mr. Spender’s organ 
as it exists to-day. But we may well be grateful for so 
much sense and sobriety, such good temper and 
urbanity, as it actually contains. It is the newspaper 
of the Girondin, of the Girondin, indeed, without 
eloquence. But it also stands for much that is of the 
stuff of our statesmanship. 


H. W. M. 
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Lite and Letters. 


A WILD GOSPEL. 


THERE is nothing mysterious or surprising in the 
intrusion of Syndicalism into our catalogue of ideas and 
tendencies. The name sounds strange and a little 
formidable, that is all. Its prophets have been bred 
upon the “scientific’’ Socialism of Marx. The 
rigorously economic interpretation of history, in which 
all so-called intellectual and spiritual movements are 
reduced to physical terms, the evolution of society in a 
series of phases of the class-war, the emergence of 
capitalism, the organisation and education of the 
proletariat which it involves, the union of workers to 
break down the system which robs them of their 
“surplus value’’ and to secure for labor the control 
of industry and the whole product, the recognition that 
in the evolutionary movement force plays a part as 
“the midwife of reform ’’—this body of doctrines has 
become part of the common consciousness of the advanced 
thinkers of the working classes. 

But from the earliest days of this propaganda there 
was a division upon policy among the adherents of the 
creed. How far should the existing instrument of the 
State and the growing political power of the masses be 
utilised for achieving industrial democracy? The State, 
whose powers were in all nations actually wielded by 
members of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie, was an 
object of deep-seated distrust to many. Some were 
opposed to all government based upon force, and to all 
restraints upon individual liberty. Many more were 
disbelievers in the ability of the people to organise so 
successfully as to wrest the government from the control 
of the possessing classes. The shedding or forcible 
expulsion of groups of anarchists from the early 
Socialist congresses attested the reality of the cleavage. 

Syndicalism is in essence a revival of this distrust 
of political methods, accompanied by a novel faith in 
the efficacy of class-violence, operating through the 
general strike. It is attributable in part to disappoint- 
ment with the political experiments of the labor move- 
ment, in part to the advance made in the industrial 
organisation of the workers in recent years. It is pre- 
eminently a product of the temper and conditions of 
the Latin peoples. In France and Italy the failure of 
the working-class voters to capture the political 
machinery, or sensibly to modify the ‘“ Bourgeois 
State,’’ has had a powerful reaction upon an impatient 
and highly emotional people. The working-class leaders 
who have entered high politics have lost their heads, 
and have formed an easy prey to the enemies of the 
people! The intellectualism and opportunism of an 
artful bourgeois statecraft have devoured their 
principles, and converted them into facile tools for the 
pacification and suppression of proletarian insurgence! 
In every country these suspicions and charges against 
labor leaders who have entered Parliament are rife. 
The class-made State, with its laws and procedure, and 
its subtle and dangerous emollients, overpowers the 
strength and virtue of the workers sent to capture it. 
No doubt it seemed quite plausible that in every nation 
where a popular franchise was attained, the people by 
political organisation could master the State, and use it 
for their purpose. But the.task, it appears, is too hard 
for them. At any rate, the pace of progress towards 
this end is too intolerably slow. Hence a working-class 
revulsion, and a reversion towards another policy, 
another practical interpretation of class-consciousness 
and class-war. 

The workers have never had their hearts and heads 
in the political movement. They have never realised 
enthusiastically, passionately, salvation coming to them 
by an elaborate mechanism of laws and official 
administration. The ways of legislation in Paris, Rome, 
or London, are too remote for them. They do not like 
the State officers with whom they are brought into con- 
tact. The loose Socialism which rests upon the solidarity 
of the interests of the whole community has little grip 
on their minds and less upon their feelings. The social 








solidarity which is real and passionate among them is 
based on their combination with their fellow-workers for 
industrial purposes. If the class-war, which Marx fore- 
shadowed, is to be fought successfully, it is in the trade 
union, not in the political party, that the esprit de 
corps requisite for victory must be sought. The power of 
sacrifice, of close common action, of enthusiasm, which 
proves too weak to enable the workers to capture the 
State, if properly directed and economised, will enable 
them to get direct control of their several industries. Let 
the workers, therefore, leave the State to itself, to rot in 
its own internal corruption, and confine themselves to 
perfecting the machinery of their trade unions, and to 
adopting the new economy of violence! 

Such is the nature of Syndicalism, a movement away 
from State Socialism to Trade Unionism. But not to 
what in this country has been known as the “Old 
Unionism,” for here comes in the nearest approach to a 
doctrine in the tactics of Syndicalism, the idea of a trade 
unionism, stripped of all the encumbrances of a friendly 
society, withdrawing from the embarrassing machinery 
of conciliation boards, sliding scales, or other agree- 
ments by means of which Capital draws the fangs of 
Labor, and devoted entirely to sudden displays of col- 
lective violence, the general strike, in which the simul- 
taneous action of a whole trade, or, better still, the aggre- 
gate of trades, shall secure for the workers the possession 
and control of industry. A series of sudden shocks will 
bring the walls of capitalism to the ground, and tri- 
umphant labor will enter in and occupy. How far this 
can be achieved by the masterly inactivity of a general 
stoppage of work, or how far it will necessarily involve the 
successful use of physical force in a collision with the 
State, which may be evoked to defend capitalism, is left an 
open question. The avowed intention of Syndicalism is 
to “ build a State within a State,” a workers’ democracy, 
in opposition to the capitalists’ oligarchy. If the State 
interferes, so much the worse for the State, for the 
“violence”? engendered by the solidarity of the union 
of workers will, in the last resort, prove itself able to 
cope with the “ force”’ of a class-ridden State. 

Having captured the structure of the several in- 
dustries, the workers will administer them by managers 
appointed by themselves, utilising for such purposes the 
talents, experience, and training which abound in every 
industry, and which at present lie largely unrecognised 
and unutilised. Any special skill or training not obtain- 
able within their ranks, they will obtain from the former 
managerial classes upon their own terms, for no other 
market for brains will be available. But professed Syndi- 
calists are not seriously concerned with constructive 
policies: that may come afterwards. Considerations 
of policy divide. They wish to concentrate. To generate 
a force for direct action, it is requisite to make a powerful 
emotional appeal. All intellectual activity should be 
shunned. It is as demoralising as conscience itself, for 

“Thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

Sorel, the theorist of the movement, sets forward 
with a parade of learning this gospel of violence. He 
makes mock of methods of conciliation and amelioration 
as the defences of “ a cowardly bourgeoisie pursuing the 
chimera of social peace,”’ and paints “the bourgeois 
State’’ cowering before the violence of the organised 
workers. His language resembles pretty closely that of 
the stern, unbending individualist in our House of 
Commons denouncing the policy of the Minimum Wage 
Bill. The only difference is that Sorel holds that timidity 
and weak concessions are inherent in a ‘‘ bourgeois 
State,’’ while our political individualists think that a 
strong public hand could crush the rebellion of the serfs. 

The supreme error of Syndicalism is that it 
attributes an exaggerated and a superstitious value 
to collective violence operating through the general 
strike. This error the workers of Great Britain will not 
commit. The trade-unions of this country will never 
consent to stake everything on a single line of forceful 
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action. The present strike is not a fruit of Syndicalism. 
It is not a merely instinctive act of revolt, but the pur- 
suance of a calculated policy following the traditional 
course. Its magnitude and the gravity of its efforts are 
due to the completeness of the organisation, not to any 
novelty of design or purpose. The notion that our Labor 
movement will shed all others of its multifarious aims 
and activities and confine itself to a series of explosive 
strikes, hoping thereby to secure the possession and 
control of the capital and land of the country, is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. Even more absurd is 
the suggestion that the workers, out of some passing 
impatience with the operation of the Parliamentary 
machinery, will abandon the use of all political power, 
will dispense with all legislative means for strengthening 
their economic condition, and will come out in direct 
hostility to the organised forces of the State. M. Sorel 
imagines that the workers are capable of being 
hypnotised by the flaming image of a general strike into 
a complete abandonment of reason and of ordered policy. 
His proposition needs no serious refutation to anybody 
acquainted with the mind and movement of our working 
classes. 

There is, however, a neglected element of truth in 
the wild exaggerations of Syndicalism. The workers in 
a business, or an industry, ought to have their special 
interests recognised in the administrative structure. 
Neither the private business nor the State has made 
any serious attempt to adjust this rightful claim of labor 
to the claims of capital and the consumer. It is true 
that a long series of rather crude experiments in co- 
operation, profit-sharing, and co-partnership, show some 
growing recognition of the need; but a much bolder 
confrontation of the problem is required. With the 
growing education and intelligence of the workers, it is 
an evidently wasteful business policy to treat the labor 
in a business as a mere dead commodity which has no 
true concern with the success of the undertaking, and 
no capacity of brain and heart to contribute to the 
conduct of the business. That the mines should belong 
to the miners as against the owners and the coal-using 
public, is indeed a totally untenable proposition, but 
that the miners should have a considerable voice in the 
administration of the mines will be recognised as reason- 
able by all who can rid their minds of the dominant 
conception that a business ‘‘ belongs’’ entirely to the 
owners of the capital. How this claim of labor can be 
duly harmonised with the claims of capital and of the 
consuming public in the structure of business and of 
industry, is a question upon which the mind of business 
men and statesmen must concentrate more and more if 
we are to attain any security of social peace. 





“TO SEE OURSELVES.”’ 


WE always, with the natural modesty of our race, assume 
that the “ giftie’’ which Robert Burns prayed some 
power to give us would be wholesome rather than 
pleasant. We suppose, as a matter of course, that others 
must see us in a more ludicrous or contemptible aspect 
than we appear to ourselves. For one reason or another, 
we have grown so accustomed to being denounced that 
praise comes to us with a shock, as when a schoolboy 
finds with incredulous astonishment that he has received 
a good report. Other nations call us fools, bears, or 
hypocrites, and, as Carlyle said, with a god-like in- 
difference we believe it. We might even resent other 
estimates as detracting somewhat from the accepted 
characteristics of our rough island’s story. If we do 
not muddle through, if we are not uncut diamonds, care- 
less of fine setting, if we do not maintain a simple-hearted 
virtue that foreigners may call hypocrisy if they like, 
what are we? There is nothing left of our national 


attributes, and the cartoonists who specialise on John 
Bull will find their occupation gone. Heaven defend us 
from ever becoming learned, polished, or tolerant of 
open vice! 

So we accept the foreigner’s unflattering judgment, 
and regard our looks, as they are distorted for us in the 





foreign mirror, with a secret self-satisfaction. It is so 
easy to transfigure “fool’’ into “honest,” “rough ”’ 
into “ hearty,’’ and “ hypocrite ’’ into “ decent,’’ in our 
own minds, if envious calumnies continue. But when a 
foreigner comes and describes us as we should like to 
describe ourselves if only we were not so modest, we 
listen at first with a certain shyness and embarrassment, 
apprehending irony. We are so unused to any admira- 
tion but our own that we dare not accept it. Only when 
our admirer has proved himself honest and simple- 
hearted beyond suspicion, can we receive his comfortable 
words with a glow of pleasure, which even then we try 
to conceal. 

Such a foreigner has lately appeared in the person 
of Mr. Yoshio Markino, the Japanese artist. He praises 
us, and he wins us to listen to his praise, partly by a child- 
like form of English, but chiefly by his obvious honesty 
and simple-hearted nature. He discovers qualities in 
us which other admirers had somehow overlooked. He 
never stands in ecstasy before our Banks, our Dread- 
noughts, our House of Commons, or other symbolic in- 
carnations of our greatness. We have seldom been 
regarded as a particularly gentle nation. Since the 
favorite occupation of our wealthy classes consists in 
killing things, it would be strange if we were. But this 
Japanese artist finds in our kindliness to animals the 
highest mark of our civilisation. In his latest book, 
“ My Idealed John Bullesses ’’ (Constable), he tells this 
story :— 

“Last year I took some fifty Japanese artisans from the 
Shepherd’s Bush to the parks. They were awfully amazed to 
see the birds in the parks so tame to come to our shoulders 


and hands. Some of the Japanese exclaimed, ‘This is the 
revelation of the real civilisation.’ Indeed it is.” 


Many years ago, when Mr. Markino was still living 
in unknown poverty, and making his lunch off the water 
in our drinking-fountains (as he has told us in a previous 
book), the present writer asked him if he did not long 
to return to Japan. ‘“ Never at all!’’ he replied; 
“ Japan is so melancholy ; England so gay!’’ All one’s 
life one had heard travellers’ tales of Japan as “ the land 
of the eternal smile,’’ “ the islands of rippling laughter,”’ 
where sorrow and sadness never came or were deliberately 
concealed. All one’s life one had been nurtured as be- 
longing to a gloomy and splenetic race, deliberately 
rejecting gaiety, even in its pleasures. Yet here was a 
man who refused to return to those laughing islands, 
because, in spite of meals upon the water of our public 
fountains, he found our streets so gay in comparison! It 
sounded cheaply ironic, but there was no irony at all. 
When the entire simplicity of the speaker is realised, 
such paradoxes set us thinking, and, almost unwillingly, 
we become conscious of a rare and comfortable glow. 

Perhaps the chief part of the Japanese artist’s 
admiration is due to his intimate acquaintance with 
the families of our hard-working and regular artisans. 
He always limits his ground of observation, as he says, 
and works only in the small circle that he knows. As 
a poverty-stricken lodger, he came to know families of 
the artisan class very well. Nowhere in England could 
one find a truer charity or a more gallant cheerfulness 
than among them; and, after all, they make up the 
enormous majority of the people. But we owe him a 
further debt for detecting attributes of charm to which 
habit is likely to make us blind. The Japanese them- 
selves have a saying that those who live in a room full 
of flowers do not realise their smell. Not that the 
fragrance fades, but that the sense grows tired and dull. 
So it is that we do not always realise the beauty sur- 
rounding us, and one or two even of our national virtues 
may perhaps escape the notice of our self-conceit; for 
no virtue counts unless it is unconscious. Kindliness, 
a modest courtesy, and a sensible freedom from conven- 
tion—those are the delightful qualities that the Japanese 
artist selects as our most obvious characteristics, and 
most of us can honestly say that we were not conscious 
of them. Have not all our own writers and many 
foreigners denounced our society for exactly the opposite 
vices? Brutalised, vulgarised, materialised, are the 
epithets we are accustomed to hear—the very opposite 
epithets to kindly, courteous, and free. 
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It is with English women and girls that Mr. 
Markino’s new book deals, and almost its only serious 
error lies in its.title. To call an Englishwoman a “John 
Bulless ’’ was funny enough just for once, as an Asiatic’s 
unwitting mistake; but constantly repeated from page 
to page, the phrase becomes an almost intolerable 
nuisance. In hands less polite and innocent, it would 
become an insult, and those who advised the writer 
consciously to preserve his slip advised him ill. One 
must be quick to forget it ; otherwise, the book is spoilt, 
and it is a book of great charm and shrewd observation. 
Did we say this bland artist was incapable of irony? 
That requires some qualification, though the irony 
always smiles. He has a great admiration for the 
English schoolgirl, and her devotion both to knowledge 
and games. Yet among schoolgirls he sometimes sees one 


of those things that he calls “over-surprising.’’ For 
instance :— 


“Tt just happened that when I had a walk in Clapham 
Common some years ago, I saw many school girls playing 
the Hockey there. It was the first time I ever saw that 
game. I was much surprised with their activity. I said, 
‘ Now I see why people often call their young John Bullesses 
“Lamb”! Because they are hopping, jumping, and kicking 
the ground, like those baby sheep.’ 

“ But I was told that was not the reason. They were 
called ‘ Lamb’ because they are tender! 

“*Tender?’ I screamed. However, when I saw those 
beautiful and charming faces in their curly locks, I could not 
deny the word ‘ Tender.’ — 

“Their muscles are perfectly developed. One of my 
Japanese friends told me the same opinion. He has been 
all over the world. He said, ‘Comparing the English women 
with others, I find out the former’s meat looks much harder.’ ” 


Perhaps there is a touch of unavoidable malice in 
the irony of another passage upon shopping and dress. 
Like everyone who knows the East, the Japanese is 
astounded at the amount of ornaments and needless 
frippery that an Englishwoman will put on. He is as 
much astounded as Orientals always are at the amount 
of ornaments and needless frippery that most English 
people cram into their parlors and drawing-rooms :— 


“The John Bullesses want to wear everything,’”’ he writes, 
‘metals, stones, animal skins, dead leaves, and dead birds. 
I would not be surprised if they picked up a dead snake on 
a field and wore it on themselves. So far as I remember, some 
John Bullesses used to wear some living lizards about a few 
years ago. ... 

“My friend pointed to some gilted shoes, said to me, 
‘Look at them! And also those diamond head-gears which 
we saw a few minutes ago! What extraordinarily gorgeous 
thimgs they are! If any girl wears them in Japan, people 
would call her crazy. But here in London, most wonderful 
thing to me is that there are some women whom these extra- 
ordinary things suit very well !’ 

*** Yes,’ I said. ‘ Everything suits John Bullesses. And 
they wear everything. I would not be surprised if a John 
Bulless wears things which cost the same value with her 
whole house, and you can study such sciences as Metallurgy, 
Botany, Natural History, and Zoology by the wearings of 
John Bullesses.’ ” 


The weakness of mortal nature has made us select 
some of the very few ironic passages, because blame is 
always more interesting than praise; and yet, as we said 
at first, it is for its discovery of our praiseworthy qualities 
that the Japanese artist’s account of us is notable. We 
take an instance: probably most of us think of the 
Thames, with its pleasure-boating, as rather a tawdry, 
flashy, desecrated affair. Let us console ourselves with 
this picture :— 


“The quiet and deep blue stream of Thames is very 
beautiful, and it looks more beautiful when it runs round 
the green ground with many graceful trees. But these 
beautiful views could not be so beautiful if the John Bullesses 
did not visit there. Their dresses in white, pink, and all sorts 
of light colors break the monotonous greens on the shore as 
well as in boats, and give some delightful contrast. And 
when the dusk comes, they look still prettier. Have you ever 
seen the religious pictures of Buddhism? Buddhas and all 
saints are always sitting on lotus flowers or on its leaves. 
The idea was to give some nice and cool feeling in such 
a hot country like India. If I had to paint a picture to give 
a nice and cool feeling, I should paint a John Bulless punting 
a boat on the Upper Thames. Surely such a living 
paradise could not be seen in Japan.” 


Never have we connected punting, however remotely, 
with Buddha seated in the element of eternal calm. But 
surprises of that kind are the delight of the 
book. It is repeatedly lit up by gleams of revelation, 








and nearly always it is some unnoticed charm of ap- 
pearance or character that is revealed. As we said, it is 
habit and the weariness of sense that keep us blind and 


deaf. ‘No one looks at a sunrise twice,’’ said Goethe ; 
and the Japanese, again, have a proverb, “ Even the 
Buddha’s face, three times is enough to see! ’’ And so we 


want the fresh eye and the stranger’s heart to detect for 
us all manner of beauties and little virtues that escape 
our notice or are easily taken for granted. Some people, 
for instance, take the Suffragettes for granted, and 
remain impervious to their charm. But Mr. Markino, 
though himself a man of peace, devotes to them three of 
his most admiring chapters ; and it is a quaint coincidence 
that, on his last page, in describing a great procession, he 
tells how the crowd raised the now familiar cry of 
“ Where is Christabel? ”’ 





ON VAGROM MEN. 

Time was when a journey was literally an adventure—a 
going out ad ventura—to meet the things that would 
come. This lasted on until the substitution of the “ iron 
way,” “ Eisenbahn,’’ “chemin de fer,’’ for the old 
“road ’’ of all the Past. Our forefathers thought of Life 
itself as a great journey—“ il cammin di nostra vita ’’— 
man was the Wayfarer. All the best books of the world 
are books of the road: the “ Canterbury Tales ’’ and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ “Don Quixote’’ and “ Pick- 
wick.”’ It is the sense of the open road, and the freedom 
and variety of incident and character to be met with 
thereon, that makts the old-world books so delightful. 
It is the charm of Hazlitt and Borrow. They are all old- 
world books up to the railway. Mr. Hudson and Mr. 
Edward Thomas in our own day write books of the road. 
The same charm, we venture to think, is to be found in 
a little volume entitled ‘“‘ Vagrom Men,”’ by Mr. A. T. 
Story, published as one of the “ Road-mender” series 
by Messrs. Duckworth. 

In its pages the reader will meet the same people 
that Cervantes and Goldsmith and Sterne met with in 
their wanderings. These humble itinerants have a long 
ancestry behind them. Don Quixote met the puppet- 
show man on the dusty, wind-swept roads of La Mancha. 
He will be found in this book. Here, too, is the broad- 
sheet vendor, that last shadow of the rhapsodist, the 
minstrel, the professional story-teller. How the very 
names of his old ballads, “ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green ’’ or “ The Jolly Waggoner,’’ call up that older 
unmechanised time, when the people still spoke their 
own language, and thought their own thoughts! Here 
you will find the herb-gatherer, most delightful of 
cunning rustic men, wise with an ancient wisdom, and 
possessing magical secrets. His old, beautiful knowledge 
is fast dying out. The country people take patent 
medicines indiscriminately, and depend more and more 
on the quacks. A correspondent of the writer’s wrote 
the other day of an old man who had been taking 
a patent medicine, but had had to leave off because 
he found the price, two-and-sixpence a bottle, too high 
for him. Yet there were all about this old man, to be 
had for the gathering, “excellent herbs to heal his 
pains.’’ That there should be medicinal values and 
virtues in herbs, and plants, and fruits, that the earth 
should bring forth man’s healing as it does his food, is 
an idea which commends itself to the reason. We 
remember, by the way, an old gentleman who always 
carried a nutmeg in his pocket as a preservative against 
lumbago. Since adopting this practice he had never 
been troubled with the malady, to which before he had 
been a martyr. We told this to a friend who, as it 
happens, is a Catholic. “ Old fool!” was his comment, 
“ Why doesn’t he say a ‘Hail Mary’?’’ Some months 
afterwards we were again in the same friend’s company, 
when, if we remember rightly, it was a question of 
opening a box. “ You’ve got the key in your pocket,” 
we said. Our friend hastily made a dive for the key, 
and the whole contents of his pocket came out pell-mell. 
Among them was a nutmeg! There is nothing like being 
on the safe side. The understanding of the virtues of 
plants was a great part of that whole body of real 
knowledge, acquired by experience and handed down by 
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tradition among the people. “One reads in old 
Herbals,’’ says our author, “ that such and such a plant, 
in order to possess its medicinal properties in full 
efficiency, should be gathered at night during some 
particular aspect or phase of the moon.’’ How very 
reasonable this sounds! We have heard people deny, by 
the way, that the moon has any influence even on the 
tides! The desire seems to be to make the world as 
little rhythmical as possible. But for the matter of that, 
modern town-bred, bookish people deny the plainest 
everyday facts of the old country knowiedge, such as 
that a bright sun puts the fire out, or even that a poker 
placed upright in the middle of the grate draws up the 
fire. These things anyone can verify for himself. 

But to return to the vagrom men. Here 
again is the village fiddler—are there any village 
fiddlers now!—and the travelling showman. How 
many delightful varieties of this last there are, 
or perhaps we should say “were”! We remember 
the awe and wonder with which in our own 
childhood we regarded the “Human Salamander,” 
the Fire Eater, and the interest clouded over with some 
shade of disillusionment when, one bright autumn 
morning, we came upon him buying two-penn’orth 
of coal for consumption at his evening performance. We 
had looked upon him as a sort of ruler of the realms of 
fire, possessing unlimited resources of his own, indeed, 
able himself to emit fire, a travelling mongibello. We re- 
member, too, a wonderful being with a brass helmet and 
a stentorian voice, who played six or seven different 
musical instruments at once. Where is the juggler with 
his knives and balls? Where are the Savoyards, with their 
dancing bears? We would make mention, too, of the 
humble wandering craftsmen, the chair-mender, the 
scissors-grinder, for we love them all. Nor should the 
gipsies be forgotten, so harassed and menaced at the 
present day—the ‘‘ Egyptians,’’ the ‘‘ Bohemians,’’ whom 
all nations instinctively look upon as travellers from very 
far. 

These ‘‘ vagrom men’”’ have much to tel] anyone 
with leisure of heart and sympathy enough to draw them 
out. They open their souls, no doubt readily enough, 
for instance, to the writer of that most charming of vaga- 
bond stories, ‘‘ The Winding Road.”’ The author of the 
present volume has, it seems to us, something of Charles 
Lamb’s love of chimney-sweeps and beggars; something 
of Dickens’s interest in all sorts and conditions of people. 
When one writes the name of Dickens, one writes the 
name of the last great lover of vagrom men, the last great 
creator of popular literature, literature that is more than 
the amusement of a leisured and cultured class; the last 
great recorder of the life of unmechanised England. In 
that life there was an infinite variety, as his books show. 
There is something to be said, no doubt, for “ rubbing 
angles down,’’ but the advantages of the process, such as 
they are, are gained at the expense of all that luxuriant 
wealth of individuality which he portrays. Against indi- 
viduality, our present-day pastors and masters, our 
teachers and guardians, wage unceasing war. The news- 
papers, for example, have recently recorded the case of a 
poor old man who has just died in the workhouse in great 
bitterness of spirit. He had lived for forty years as a 
hermit in a mud hut built by himself, and in his long, 
gentle loneliness, had daily fed the mice and birds who 
came to him from his own hand. The County Council 
had ordered his hut to be destroyed, and himself to be 
transferred to the workhouse. Neither for recluse nor 
palmer is there room in modern England. 

In the charming and delicately sympathetic sketch, 
“The Old Schoolmaster,” in Mr. Story’s volume, we see 
the whole process at work, the cult of “‘ efficiency ’’ rele- 
gating the “criss-cross row” to oblivion. The old 
schoolmaster would ask the children, “ Who can say ‘ Z’ 
for ‘ Zodiac’? ”’ 

“Little lips and tongues would make more or less 
successful essay to shape the awkward trisyllable, and then 
the good man would tell them that the Zodiac was the way 
the sun traversed in its yearly round among the stars. Then 
he would go on to explain that boys and girls had their high 


Zodiacal way, too—a proud and glorious way which led them 
higher and higher among the stars, until at length it carried 


them to that Heaven to which all desired to go.” 








This village schoolmaster is like a character in 
Jean-Paul. He dies, and a new epoch begins. 
“‘ Never before had there been such talk of science in that 
Arcadian retreat, never such impatient condemnation of 
‘old fogeyisms,’ never before so many new words and 
phrases tossed about to puzzle the ears of that quiet and 
long-suffering people. The man was a sort of visible 
prophecy of the education that was to come.” This man 
incontinently bundled the criss-cross-row into the wood- 
shed. The present-day German schools are no doubt 
thoroughly efficient, but one wonders how many Jean- 
Pauls they are likely to produce. Let the labors of the 
drill-sergeant be added to those of the Board-school 
teacher, and how much of that old England which was 
still the England of Dickens will remain? Habbakuk, on 
his watch-tower, doubtless discerns clearly the form and 
image of the coming time ; but we, stationed at less favor- 
able posts of observation, can at least perceive that it will 
make an end of vagrom men. 





THE ANIMAL PERSON. 


Mr. Ernest Toompson Seton extended his series of 
lectures in London this week by repeating one on “ The 
Personality of Wild Animals ’’ on Monday, and another 
on Wednesday. He told again the story of all the bears 
he met round the garbage-heap of the hotel in the 
Yellowstone, who became known to him by name 
on account of their peculiarities of temper and disposi- 
tion, and he led a breathless audience through the 
adventures of Lobo, the exceedingly wise grey wolf, at 
last undone by his marriage with a foolish and dis- 
obedient mate. No trap or series of traps could be so 
hidden or disguised as to catch Lobo. When he 
found them, he would go forward and patiently scratch 
till he had’ disclosed them all, and while he did so his 
pack stood, by order, out of the danger zone, and waited 
till he led them on. Then came Blanca, the chieftain’s 
new wife, who would not stay when the others did, but 
broke forward and went nosing about on her own far 
less experienced account. It was the trapper’s first 
opportunity, and he took it. A special trap for curiosity 
and disobedience caught her, and the trail of her scent, 
when Lobo was mad with grief, caught the chieftain, 
and the valley was rid of his five-year-long tyranny. 

The story of “Richard Yea and Nay,’’ which 
happens to have been the last human novel read before 
renewing acquaintance with Lobo and Blanca, is not 
more interesting as a portrayal-of a personality. Lobo 
was never seen by his destroyer until he was caught. 
The story of his depredations was written in the cold 
morning blood of slaughtered steers, the workings of his 
mind were read from his trail upon the prairie, his 
relationship with the pack was orally known by his 
gathering-cry at dusk. Great gaps no doubt had to be 
filled in by the imagination, and some of them may have 
been filled in wrong. But just as certainly as no two 
wolves leave the same track across the prairie, so surely 
no two face the same problem in precisely the same 
manner, kill with quite the same stroke, or are mixed 
with precisely the same proportions of patience and 
ferocity. 

Usually we know so little of wild animals, that their 
personal make-up is a case of de minimis, and is tacitly 
treated as non-existent. Concerning their descendants, 
the domestic cat, dog, parrot, or other pet of the 
family, we know far more, or think we do, and our tales 
of their individual prowess are legion. The writer would 
admit that long acquaintance with mankind has 
materially modified the dog, and that he can catch a 
pseudo-personality from his master. Yet he would point 
out that it takes years, or at any rate weeks, for a 
stranger to discover what a dog’s personal mentality 
is, and that in the case of a wild animal we rarely 
allow ourselves even a few seconds for similar 
observation. We only try it to know how much lead it 
can carry, and we increase the burden to breaking- 
point as quickly as we can. We have so persecuted the 
wild animals that they have all become nocturnal, and 
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so we see still less of them. We are far from having 
the patience to read the messages of their mazy foot- 
prints ; we know nothing of their wanderings till we find 
them dead in our traps. Sometimes a wiser stoat than 
ordinary gives us more trouble than another, but if we 
do not put down its escape to luck, we soon forget all 
about it. ‘And, after all, the test of the trap is but a 
very shallow and partial examination for the discovery 
of animal intelligence and animal individuality. 

The writer has caught a good many wild animals of 
one kind and another. The only incident that is worth 
relating is not one of personal experience, but as it was 
immediately related to him, it seems almost as authentic. 
After a period of neglect, into which any household may 
fall, there were a good many mice to be got down. The 
traps had reaped their first harvest, and were no doubt 
dealing with a warier aftermath. A lady was working 
quietly and saw a mouse steal across the floor. It went 
to a trap of the “ break-back’’ pattern, and, standing 
well back and putting its “ hand ’’ under the bait, deftly 
flicked it off with an upward jerk. Usually these traps, 
if lightly enough set, are infallible. If the mice learn 
any wisdom at all, it is to leave them alone. It must 
be quite rarely that the bait is flicked off in exactly the 
way that would commend itself to the maker of the 
trap. Here is a suggestion for the amateur “ trail 
naturalist.’’ Let him set a trap in a square yard of 
white dust (flour if he can find nothing better) and in 
the morning read from the tracks the story of what mice 
came to look at it, wiat they tried to do, and, in the 
words of Mr. Seton, ‘‘ some of the things they thought 
about.’’ The story of the first night in a house where 
there were many mice would be a straight line and a 
dead mouse. Most certainly as time went on there 
would be haltings, hesitations, and cogitations, with per- 
haps attempts to overreach this extraordinarily watchful 
enemy. The trail-reader might see how a rare mouse 
had stood well back from the trap and had whipped off 
the bait with an upward jerk. At any rate the time 
does come when a solitary mouse, with the accumulated 
experience of a bitter campaign, defies for a less or 
greater time the most cunning attempts to catch it, 
probably outwaits the patience of the householder, and 
supplies a fresh generation to flourish through a trap- 
less period. It is not chance, but individuality, that 
determines which mouse that shall be. 

Mr. Seton’s adventures among the bears yielded less 
interesting results than his campaign against Lobo. He 
saw rather too much of the bears, and he only saw them 
as dish-washers in the back-yard of an hotel. So an ob- 
server might attempt to study men by observing them at 
their clerkly duties in a long counting-house. There 
would be differences of hand-writing, differences in the 
handling of a ledger, and so on, but the sight of any two 
of them at home with their family or their hobbies would 
reveal differences of personality undreamt-of in the 
counting-house. Perhaps the truth about the bear suffers 
from the fact that in its anatomy and physical car- 
riage it so caricatures humanity. It is hard to take seri- 
ously an animal that stands on its hind feet, holds a jam- 
pot in one arm, and smears out the jam with the other. 
Still, when a mother brought her cubs to the garbage- 
heap in the Yellowstone, the observer began to see a little 
more of bear nature. Mr. Seton heard, and describes 
vocally, three or four words of the mother-bear’s vocabu- 
lary. A few short, whistling sniffs send the little cubs 
climbing up a tree, so that the mother is free to deal with 
the danger on the ground; a whine brings the obedient 
cubs down again, and makes them follow her at speed to 
the bushes. The good cub, too, knows how to remain in 
one place, and not move till it is told. The individuality 
of little bears, little foxes, little deer, or anything else, 
begins to be shown in the better or worse degree of 
obedience given to the primeval words of maternal com- 
mand. This kind of difference, however, usually ends in 
the untimely cutting-off of the independent ‘spirit. The 
little hare that will not “quat”’ by the hour at a time, 
while his mother goes away and comes back again, is fair 
gaine for the stoat, and the stoat knows its trade too well 
to fail to take the opportunity. 





Scope for originality is apt to be very much narrowed 
by the prehistoric tribal view of what is the right thing 
for all little rabbits to do. All, or nearly all, the customs 
of the wild animals are dictated by the severest necessity, 
yet, even with the lower animals, custom may outlive its 
reason, as we see in the case of the dog going to sleep on 
a carpet as though it were a wolf in long grass. The 
reason for the gregariousness of rooks at nesting-time 
seems to have become obsolete. Yet the rook that 
ventures to show her originality by building her nest a 
single bough beyond the immemorial limits of the 
rookery is fiercely persecuted by the community, and com- 
pelled to come within the ghetto. We doubt whether she 
may even show a new art sense by weaving new material 
into her nest, as we have seen other non-gregarious birds 
do. The rook community is so respectable, and has 
existed for so many ages, that on no account must it be 
endangered by the excursions of cranky individuals. 

We all see that there must be something in the plea 
that Socialism threatens individuality. One does not 
expect much individuality in a bee, though even there, it 
is easy for one who knows bees well to find a good deal. 
It is to the solitary animals and the preying animals 
rather than to those that live in passive crowds, that we 
should look for the more glaring signs of character going 
beyond race characteristics—to the stoat, the weasel, and 
the fox rather than the rabbit, to the pike rather than 
the roach, to the lion rather than the antelope, to the soli- 
tary wood-mouse rather than the almost communal vole. 
Too unquestioned a strength, as well as a weakness too 
much outmatched, is against the development of intelli- 
gence, and our oldest animal writer gave the palm to 
Reynard, the fox. The story of “Brer Rabbit’’ is 
amusing, and full of satisfaction to the down-trodden race 
that invented it; but, whether its hero be the cotton-tail 
or the water-deer, it is not true to life. The rabbit de- 
velops personality along far quieter lines. 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
I.—Tue Waitt PROPHETEssS. 


Twice before I had seen her—the Mrs. Annie Besant 
known to the world now for nearly forty years. The 
first time must have been about twenty-five years ago, 
or even more. It was in a rather dingy building, in 
the City Road, called, I think, the Hall of Science, and 
dominated by the aggressive personality of Charles 
Bradlaugh. I sometimes went on Sunday mornings to 
hear Bradlaugh’s logical and unimaginative refuta- 
tions of ancient cosmogonies that no one now takes 
the trouble to refute. More often I went to hear 
dogmatic Socialistic heresies passionately maintained 
against Bradlaugh’s apostolic Liberalism by an unknown 
young revolutionary named John Burns—black-haired, 
broad-shouldered, a man of the people—whom I singled 
out as the greatest speaker of the time, because he always 
spoke in terms of reality. 

But one morning, though Bradlaugh was in the 
chair, neither he nor John Burns was speaking; and 
instead we were addressed by Mrs. Besant, a young and 
beautiful woman, uttering her sentences in clear 
succession one after another without a grammatical fault 
or the slip of a word, so that the precision became rather 
monotonous after half-an-hour. Her subject was ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Punishment,’’ and she treated crime as a form 
of disease, in what was then regarded as the scientific 
manner. Only one sentence has remained with me, but 
it has sometimes returned to my mind amid the 
scenes of ordinary life, war, and government domination. 
She had been speaking about the treatment of incurable 
criminals by seclusion, so that at least they might 
not perpetuate or diffuse their disease of char- 
acter. ‘‘You may think this a sad _ solution,”’ 
she added; ‘‘Ah, my friends, there are so many 
things in life that are sad!’’ We went out with 
a sense of the speaker’s entire sincerity. We had 
heard a nature crying, like Carlyle, ‘‘ The truth, though 
it blast me!’’ One could not but recognise the unflinch- 
ing sincerity, though to me at least, the truth thus 
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revealed appeared to match the building and the 
audience only too well. It matched them in depression, 
and in a kind of dismal but defiant self-righteousness. 

Only a year or two later came the hour that Mrs. 
Besant describes, when, alone in a City office at night, 
she heard a stern voice saying, ‘‘ Are you willing to 
surrender everything in order that you may know the 
truth?’’ and she replied, ‘‘ Surely, that is all I need.’’ 
“Is there nothing that you hold back?” the voice 
persisted ; ‘‘ Will you let all go?’’ And she answered, 
‘‘There is nothing I will not surrender, if I can only 
know.’’ And within a fortnight the great change came. 
Certainly she surrendered all. 

How different was the scene the second time that I 
saw her! It was the sunrise of an Indian day. Through 
a pearly mist, brown figures, clad in white or yellow or 
Indian red, were moving silently down to the holy river, 
bearing garlands of marigolds for offering in their hands, 
and on their heads brazen pots for ablution, or for carry- 
ing home some drops of that holy water to the dying. 
Already, along the templed bank, brown figures, hung 
with flowers, and bearing on their foreheads the triple 
mark of God, sat plunged in imperturbable meditation, 
or entered the water, white raiment and all, till it passed 
above their heads, cleansing the earthly stain; while 
others pushed the beloved but abandoned casings of 
departed spirits out into the stream to soak, so that after- 
wards they might burn them with double purification. 
But in some bare chamber of her Indian College—a vast 
School of Truth, where seven hundred Indian youths are 
trained up in the purified religion of their prehistoric 
fathers—robed as a Hindu in white, and seated cross- 
legged on a raised platform in the centre, Mrs. Besant 
herself received me. To my wise Guru, or spiritual 
guide, who entered later, she rose and did obeisance, but 
recognising in me one of her own common countrymen, 
entangled, as our countrymen usually are, in the nets 
of unreality, politics, arts, possessions, passions, and vain 
desires, she spoke to me of little beyond the fire-fly 
interests of this transitory life—the British Government, 
the chances of Indian reform, the violence of revolution, 
the course of human knowledge, and similar matters of 
small significance. She then dismissed me with my 
Guru, who gave me instruction upon eternity for the rest 
of the morning. 

And now I have seen her again in London, and every 
Sunday morning for some weeks past she has gathered 
vast and silent crowds of listeners at the Queen’s Hall. 
To-morrow she speaks there for the last time. She 
enters, dressed in white, touched with gold. The mass 
of hair is white now, and so is the powerful face, deeply 
carved by life. There is little applause as she enters, or 
as she goes. Most of the audience just rise, feeling them- 
selves to be, as it were, half in church; and the greater 
part of the listeners would no more applaud her than an 
Archbishop in St. Paul’s. Yet now and then a subdued 
clapping or murmur of assent is heard, always at minor 
points which are thoroughly understood, and do not 
appear too sacred for approval. As when, speaking of 
the three crimes that most obstruct the spiritual traveller 
upon the Path, she denounces gossip first; and passing 
on to cruelty, denounces vivisection, sport, the beating 
of children, and the neglect to pay wages or bills; and 
again, passing on to superstition, denounces first the 
animal sacrifices that still obscure Indian religion, and 
then suddenly turns her parable against the British 
carnivors who devour animal sacrifices themselves. The 
audience signifies approval, though the great majority is 
conscious of the fragments of sheep and oxen at that 
moment dripping gravy in sacrifice to an appetite far 
less divine than the goddess Kali. 

“The Path to Initiation and the Perfecting of 
Man ”’ has been the subject of the five discourses. It is 
the highest possible theme, but along that Path the 
Christian, or the follower of any spiritual form of 
religion, will find little that is new or unknown to him. 
Nor does the Prophetess wish to proclaim anything new. 
With Hindus she speaks as a Hindu, with Christians as 
a Christian; for one can only begin with the familiar, 
and all the many Paths to perfection are one. Some of 
us, perhaps most, are driven to enter upon the Path by 








the sorrow of the world. These form ‘‘ the rebellious 
element ’’ among the seekers for the highest, and to these 
the Prophetess herself belonged (‘‘ Ah, my friends, 
there are so many things in life that are sad!’’). By 
the way to initiation one learns to understand the sorrow 
of the world. ‘‘ Quisque suos patimur manes,’’ as an 
older Prophet said. It is the law of Karma, or com- 
pensating destiny, realising itself in the phenomenal 
world. It is the hampered and entangled nature of man, 
or of spiritual life, slowly working out the earthly stain. 
Wherefore all trouble must be accepted as inevitable 
blessing, and no one on the way to initiation has a right 
to feel depressed, or to display any behavior but sweet 
courtesy, restraint from idle words, and a quiet indiffer- 
ence to the unimportant things that the world calls vital. 

The first step along the Path is made by discipline 
and meditation. The Hindu Yoga, or union with the 
spirit, is, as is well known, a course of physical and moral 
discipline having various forms. Most Hindus above 
the animal stage practise some kind of Yoga—not merely 
in abstinence from flesh, drink, and other sensual enjoy- 
ments, that deaden and obscure the bodily instruments 
of the soul, but in definite physical exercises, breath- 
ings, and ablutions, by which the spirit is given purity 
and release. Only by means of Yoga is meditation pos- 
sible; or rather, without Yoga, meditation becomes a 
positive danger, leading to hysterical emotion, un- 
restraint, and insanity. For heaven’s sake, then, in ap- 
proaching the rare and difficult atmosphere into which 
the Prophetess leads us by her Path, let us practise 
Yoga diligently! For, at all cost, we would continue 
sane. 

To an Englishman, I suppose, Yoga should come 
naturally, for a great part of his life is spent in physical 
ablutions, contortions, and other exercises, and though 
his direct object in practising these forms of Yoga 1s not 
spiritual, it is possible that, with a little guidance, 
spiritual advantage might accrue. In fact, our public- 
schoolmasters defend the most exaggerated devotion to 
cricket and other Yogas on this pretext; though, cer- 
tainly, they do this with some hypocrisy, not inculcating 
meditation as the end and aim of their athletics. Yet 
even meditation, aloof from the English mind, and ab- 
horrent to it as it may appear, has a faint counterpart 
among us, not only in private prayer, but in the family 
prayers that used to be quite commonly held, and in the 
“chapels” still maintained in schools and universities, 
as being, at all events, an alternative to roll-call. The 
meditation of the Path is, to be sure, a far more difficult 
habit to acquire and maintain than chapel, or even than 
prayer. Once I tried it myself for some days, and 
should have been more successful if the enemy had not 
taken advantage of my meditation to discharge their 
fire-arms in my direction. 

It is a mental exercise of extreme rigor. 
give Mrs. Besant’s own description of it :— 


Let me 


** Meditation means that you will for a time withdraw from 
the world, not for long at first, for it is a strain upon the 
brain; five or ten minutes in the morning is enough to begin 
with, and if you have done it well you will find it enough, 
for you will be tired before the ten minutes is over. For that 
time you withdraw from the outer world, you shut it right 
out, you build a wall as it were round you, through which the 
thoughts and hopes and fears of the outer world cannot pierce. 
You go within yourself, into the holy of holies within you, and 
there you sit in the silence within that wall, to listen for the 
voice of the self, to await the coming of the higher man into 
his kingdom. In that void there arises upon you the 
higher consciousness, the deathless, the unchanging, the 
eternal.” 


Looking at her hearers of the ordinary, intelligent 
English type, busy, sensible, well-dressed, well-fed, well- 
to-do people, and contrasting them with the naked and 
attenuated figures I havesometimes seen meditating upon 
eternity for hours and days together, I could not but 
wonder how many of us would ever go far upon that Path 
of meditation. In comparison with such a miraculous 
change from our daily habit and appearance, the miracle 
of turning water into wine would seem easy and common- 
place. But then, all religion is necessarily miraculous. 
I, at least, cannot imagine a religion without the trans- 
figuring power of miracle. 
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From meditation, the Prophetess led us onward by 
the Path to the three purgations that enable the disciple to 
discriminate between the eternal and the transitory, to 
suppress all personal desires, and become dispassionate, 
and so to control the mind as to habituate it to perfect 
tolerance, unflinching endurance, equilibrium of judg- 
ment, and a passion for the freedom that lies in 
obedience to the eternal service. There were many side- 
issues and by-paths upon the way, many fetters and 
hindrances to be thrown off. Butalongthis main Path of 
abstinence, meditation and purgation, all disciples must 
pass to the ancient mysteries of initiation—mysteries 
common in some degree to Hindu, Greek, and early 
Christian, whereby the consciousness is expanded so as 
to communicate, outside the physical body, with the 
august assembly of the Masters. The Masters, said the 
Prophetess, dwell far away in retired places. Whether, 
to use St. Paul’s language, they dwell in the body or out 
of the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth. But by occult 
means, which she herself has experienced—apparently 
by sublimating or divesting this fleshly form, and becom- 
ing incorporate only in the astral body—the soul of the 
disciple may enter into close personal intercourse with its 
appointed Master, hearing His counsel, and placing 
itself, for the future of its daily life here below, under 
His immediate guidance. 

Into these dim and speculative regions the un- 
initated had best advance no further. Up to this point, 
there is no great difference in practice, or, indeed, in 
doctrine, between this method of Theosophy and a 
mystical interpretation of Christianity, or any other 
spiritual religion. Indeed, last Sunday the Prophetess 
herself illustrated the growth of a Master’s soul from the 
life of Christ, ‘the first-born among many Brethren,” 
showing how His birth, baptism, Transfiguration, and 
Passion marked the necessary stages of the soul’s evolu- 
tion to the perfection of Masterhood. 

She would not claim novelty for her teaching, nor, I 
think, any special power of speculation for herself. Apart 
from the substance of her discourses, two memories 
chiefly remain with me: first, the power of an entirely 
sincere and courageous personality—one who, without 
any very remarkable endowment of intellect, imagina- 
tion, or philosophic knowledge, has indeed given up 
everything in the search for truth, and has never de- 
sisted from its pursuit, however varied and baffling; 
and, secondly, I remember that enormous crowd, 
gathered Sunday after Sunday, some for fashion, some 
for curiosity, but in the main compelled thither by the 
ancient longing, which, from the finest consolations of a 
comfortable livelihood, or a negative and limiting 
philosophy, cries unsatisfied: ‘‘ Oh, that I knew where I 
might find Him, that I might even come into His 
presence! ” 


H. W.N. 





Present-Day Problems. 





LAWLESSNESS. 


Wry is it that members of a Trade Union are so obedient 
to the law of their Union, when members of the nation 
so often take pride in lawlessness? Everyone must be 
struck by the present attitude of the miners, by the com- 
pletion of the organisation which draws every worker 
from his work, by the readiness of the strong to endure 
hardship for the sake of the weak, by the self-restraint 
which refuses to do any violence which would provoke 
military interference, by the faithfulness of member to 
member, and by the obedience of all to the Union. 
Many of us, on the other hand, must, with the Arch- 
bishop, be troubled by the signs of lawlessness, by the 
methods with which passive resisters and suffragists try to 
obtain their objects, by the popularity of opposition to 
order, by the growing want of respect for law as law. 








“Why,” it may be asked, “do the Trade Unions 
command an obedience which the nation cannot secure? ” 
“Why do men who are so faithful to the law of the Union, 
speak lightly, almost contemptuously, of the law of the 
nation?” The answer, I think, is that they have a clear 
mental picture—a conception—a vision—of their Union, 
which they have not of the nation. They realise its power 
over trade, and each member has experienced its care in 
sickness or unemployment; they can tell of its victories, 
and they can think of the time of its supremacy; they 
know of its touch with themselves, that it is ‘‘ their own,” 
kept up by their contributions, and made by their votes. 
They have not this conception of the nation; they are 
ignorant as‘to what its power has done in the past, and 
they are indifferent to its boasts of empire ; they are con- 
scious, rather, of the neglect which has let poverty and 
ignorance fester in the slums, than of the care which has 
considered their health and welfare ; they have little hope 
of a future to which progress is being made, and they have 
a suspicion that it is politicians, and not they, who make 
the laws. They neither know what the nation has been 
nor conceive what it will be. 

Hence it is that lawlessness is common. ‘‘ Use 
the strong hand,’’ is the remedy widely urged— 
‘‘imprison, fine, and, if necessary, shoot. Force 
respect for the law.’’ But force will never make 
respect. Magistrates, police, and soldiers are only, in the 
long run, effective when they represent a principle which 
everyone in his heart accepts, and a law only has 
authority when it is recognised as a bond of the society 
to which everyone is proud to belong. 

The nation, this social structure, so wondrously 
—not to say divinely—elaborated through the ages, 
no longer seems to command the old respect. Its 
laws are not recognised as the will of a King, 
to whom loyalty is spontaneous, nor as the means 
of holding together a structure in which all find 
shelter. The nation is not, in the old sense, “ sacred,’’ so 
its laws are broken if they interfere with sectional 
interests, and general strikes are organised, which 
threaten to paralyse its action and destroy its economic 
existence. 

The great need of the time, if society with all 
it means is to survive, is a conception of the nation which 
shall make people submit private interests to common 
interests, and enlist all energies in its development. 
** Without a vision the city perishes.’’ 

Preachers who offer a vision precede the reformers 
who make it possible. Mazzini preached a United 
Italy, when, in statesmen’s eyes, Italy was only a 
** geographical expression,’’ and in response, Italians 
were obedient unto death for the sake of Italy. 
The Abolitionists held up the idea of a United States 
in which there should be no slavery, and for its 
sake men and women gave up the pursuit of trade and 
pleasure to fight forthe Union. Is there no vision which 
a preacher might now put before the British people, which 
will subject them to a common admiration, and inspire 
them to a common action? The preachers of empire have 
manifestly failed ; their talk about greatness and supre- 
macy, with its background of luxury and poverty, rouses 
little enthusiasm. The preachers of a Christian state, in 
which the benevolent rich are kind to the grateful poor, 
and inspired millionaires make tolerable the conditions of 
trade, do not appeal to a generation which has learnt to 
enjoy the freedom of independence. 

The preachers of Socialism are more successful. 
They do evoke enthusiasm, and many of their followers 
show great devotion. But Socialism, as it is gener- 
ally understood in the mouths of the revolutionary 
section, means the supremacy of one class—the 
deposition of the rich, and the exaltation of the 
poor. It is thus a giant individualism threatening the 
common freedom. It does not appeal to the historic 
sense which is everywhere latent, or offer a vision of 
society related to the past, and strong in the strength 
which is made by the co-operation of brains and sinews, 
of rich and poor. Its appeal is too frequently to the vul- 
garity in us which delights to worship “the splendid 
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materialism.” The Socialistic State has not yet been put 
in a form to capture the public mind. 

What, then, it may be asked, must be the vision 
of the nation which will draw together the hearts of the 
British people to make them willingly obedient to the 
laws which are its bond? What, at any rate, must be 
its chief characteristic ? 

The answer lies, I believe, in Matthew Arnold’s 
words, ‘‘ Certainly equality will not give us high 
civilisation, but with such inequality as ours a high 
civilisation is impossible.’’ 

The inequality which is emphasised by the jewels 
of the rich and the rags of the poor, and illustrated on 
one side by lives made weary by enjoyment, and on the 
other side by lives deadened by work, is obvious, and is 
responsible for much embittered feeling. Its effects, 
however, are much more subtle. ‘The ‘‘ Haves’’ 
separate themselves from their poorer and often superior 
neighbors by unmeaning and non-moral social barriers ; 
they set up corrupting standards of wasteful living, and 
their consciences are often warped by their endeavors 
to justify their social position. They only half-believe 
in their own rights, and are in consequence weak. The 
““ Have Nots,’’ cut off from so many sources of culture, 
become proud of their own ignorance, and cultivate a 
narrow mind. 

In an atmosphere made by such inequality, the 
conception of a nation which will command obedience 
is not easy to grasp. Now, the inequality in a 
large degree owes its existence to the efforts of 
past generations to protect the property of individuals. 
Such protection was probably necessary in an earlier 
stage of social development, but now the almost 
unlimited power of the dead hand over the dis- 
position of property, and the protection given to the 
undeserving in their hold on their possessions, act chiefly 
as the buttresses of inequality. Those ‘‘ despotic 
standards of expense ’’ which force people to mark their 
position by their expenditure are in fact the deposits 
of a period when society had not learnt that it is as 
important to develop the use of property as to ensure its 
protection. 

Inequality, at any rate, belongs to the past and not 
to the present, and if its buttresses in law and fashion 
were removed it would be more easy to imagine the 
nation devoting its resources to develop the capacities, 
the taste, the character of the least of its citizens, and 
protecting property as the clothes necessary for the 
expression of individual character. 

It would be possible, for instance, if once we got 
rid of the obsession of inequality, to think how all 
classes might be bound together by pride in their common 
history, by the knowledge of their fathers’ stand for 
freedom, and by the hope that their children would co- 
operate in the progress of humanity towards peace and 
goodwill; how all the citizens might be strong in body 
through the care which had used modern knowledge to 
protect them from the disease which follows on close air, 
cramped space, overwork, and impure water; strong in 
mind through the education which had brought freely 
to the service of each the teaching and the training 
which develops taste and capacity—it would be possible 
to think how all, not being equal but with different 
qualities, would enjoy one another, and all together take 
part in making and governing the society of which they 
were so proud and from which they received such benefits. 

The nation so conceived would then, like the Trades 
Union—but in a much grander way—appeal to the 
imagination and affection of the people. All would be 
concerned to protect it from outside enemies, and all 
would be careful to obey the laws by which its structure 
is held together. A general strike aiming at the centre 
of its existence would be impossible. 

If some such vision—one growing out of the past, 
and enlightened by modern experience—one which could 
fit old prejudices and satisfy modern longings—could be 
preached, if the people could know what the nation has 

. been, and look to what the nation might be, they 
would be more careful for the nation as it is, obey its 
laws, and cherish its existence. 

8. A. Barnett, 





Letters from Abroad. 





VICTRIX INSANIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Some months ago it was rumored in a certain 
German newspaper that the position of Herr von Tirpitz 
as the Imperial State Secretary for the German Navy 
had become a shaky one. It was not said with whom 
the mighty Admiral had fallen into disfavor. It was 
only hinted that some differences of opinion had arisen 
in regard to the coming Naval Bill. Herr von Tirpitz 
has not left his office; indeed, he seems to be as secure 
in possession of it as before. But the guardian of the 
finances of the Empire, Herr Wermuth, has gone, with- 
out a word of thanks for his services from his Imperial 
master. Many other signs indicate that those are not 
far from the truth who describe the position of Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg as Imperial Chancellor as not worth 
many years’ purchase. 

The civilian goes and the warrior remains. There 
is something symbolical in this for the political situation 
of Germany and of the world of so-called Great Powers. 
Herr Wermuth has been described as the victim of a 
Blue-Black campaign. But the responsibility for the 
resignation of this able administrator does not rest with 
the clericals and the squires alone. It is true that they 
objected to the re-introduction of a Bill for the extension 
of the death duties. But since they had opposed this 
extension on principle in the old Reichstag, they could 
not be expected to vote for it in the new. Their finance 
is most objectionable. But their game is an open one, 
and their quarrel with Herr Wermuth not of the kind 
to drive a German Minister from office. The true 
reason of Herr Wermuth’s resignation lies deeper. It 
is not the dispute about one particular tax. Enough 
has leaked out to make it evident that the whole system 
of spending money and preparing further expenditure 
as practised at present has found a decided opponent in 
the former Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
certainly not in principle an antagonist of armaments; 
but he appears to have fought strongly against the reck- 
less increase of expenditure on them. 

On Friday last the main points of the forthcoming 
Army and Navy Bills—“ Wehrvorlagen ”’ is the collective 
title—were published by the semi-official ‘‘ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung.’’ They will surprise no one who 
has followed with attention the discussions in the 
initiated Press. They are not of the sensational type of 
former military Bills. But they are enough to prove 
the disinclination of the Imperial Government to stay 
the beating of the screw of armaments. They ask for an 
increase of two corps in the army on a peace footing— 
by four regiments and fourteen battalions, besides a 
troop of aviators—an addition of 29,000 soldiers, plus 
the corresponding number of officers and _ non- 
commissioned officers. The navy will be increased over 
the present naval programme by three more big battle- 
ships, Dreadnoughts or super-Dreadnoughts, and two 
small cruisers, which makes the formation of another 
—the third—active, i.e., fighting fleet possible, and a 
number of submarines and airships. Together, this 
means an increase in the naval forces of 1,600 men and 
75 officers. The costs of both increases—army and 
navy together—are calculated at 338 millions of marks, 
spread for the army over three, for the navy over six 
years. The cost will be covered by the surpluses of the 
current revenue and the abolition of the bonus which 
agricultural distillers receive at present as a ‘‘ benevo- 
lence ’’ (‘‘Zilbesgabe ’’) from the tax on spirits. 

The best that can be said of this Bill is that its pro- 
posals are not extremely provocative. They are not of 
the kind to raise an outcry in other countries. They 
would signify for the future an annual increase of 
military expenditure by about 130 millions of marks, an 
amount which does not necessitate heroic measures in 
finance: but they do not exhibit the smallest tendency 
to alleviate the strain in European politics. Far from 
announcing a stop in the pernicious business of piling 
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up explosive material, they do not show the most minute 
sign of a pause. For they follow the programmes of 
1905 and 1908 with their methods of increasing and 
speeding-up armaments by which the annual expenditure 
for the navy alone has risen from nearly 200 millions of 
marks at the beginning of the new century to over 
double that amount. The new Bill will soon bring it 
up to 500 millions. 

And what is the most significant fact? In 1900 a 
great agitation was thought necessary to work up public 
opinion for the proposed naval increase. For that 
purpose pamphlets and leaflets were circulated by 
hundreds of thousands and millions of copies. University 
professors stepped into the public arena to persuade the 
masses of the people of the necessity of a big navy, and 
its utility from the point of view of working-class 
interests. To-day there is no agitation worth speaking 
of. The opposition of the middle-class parties has sunk 
to insignificance. If we take the Press of the middle 
classes as a whole, without distinction of party, there are, 
perhaps, more voices blaming the Government for not 
asking for more ships than those which question the ne- 
cessity of the programme as it stands. The references 
to the German shipbuilding in Mr. Churchill’s speech of 
the 19th inst. have not met with the same display of in- 
dignation as the remark in a former speech of his, that 
the navy is, for Germany, in a certain sense, a “ luxury.” 
But the proposal to strike nearly double the number of 
ships from the British programme for each ship Germany 
would agree to take off their Bill, has found whole- 
hearted approval only in the Socialist Press. Some 
papers of the Progressive Populist Party admit the desir- 
ability of such an agreement, but have not the pluck to 
take up a decided stand in the matter. All the spirit has 
gone out of their opposition in this respect. They look 
upon the question as fixed by fate, and regard resistance 
as hopeless. 

To such an extent is the insane belief in the race of 
armaments victor over common sense. With material 
reasons for war between European nations losing ground 
day by day—how much of it will not disappear in con- 
sequence of the awakening of the Asiatic nations ?—the 
Press of the upper classes of these nations speaks of the 
rivalry between them as if there were still continents to 
conquer and to divide up. If one .country can 
serve as an _ object-lesson that a nation can 
grow strong and wealthy without big fleets and 
colonial possessions, it is Germany. And _ just 
amongst the intellectuals of Germany, you find the 
belief in the absclute necessity of incessant shipbuilding 
the most widely circulated. Apart from those manu- 
facturers directly interested in the armament trades, the 
members of the industrial and the commercial world are, 
on the average, much less addicted to Jingoism than the 
members of the professions. It is in the latter ranks that 
our “ Flottenverein ’’ finds its staunchest supporters. The 
spirit of the Jingo members of the professions is reflected 
in the “ Taegliche Rundschau,”’ of Berlin, a daily paper, 
which, in tendencies and manners, may be compared with 
the London “Globe.’’ It is anti-clerical and anti- 
English in the extreme, and, whilst its circulation does 
not rival that of the Radical “ Berliner Tageblatt ”’ and 
other papers of that color, it is comparatively very large 
in the ranks of active and retired officers of the army and 
the navy, teachers of the higher schools, and other 
members of the liberal professions. 

The story of the naval madness in Germany furnishes 
an instructive example of how certain plants themselves 
create the conditions of their growth. With the increase 
of the German navy, the number of officers of the navy 
has increased too, so that to-day perhaps five or eight 
times more middle-class families have sons or near rela- 
tives in the navy than fifteen years ago, and consequently 
take a much larger and more direct interest in all ques- 
tions referring to it. This accounts also for the small re- 
sistance offered by the middle classes to the proposed 
increase. Hence the only quarrel of the middle- 
class parties in regard to this question relates to the 
method of paying for it. But since Herr Wermuth has 
left office, even this question must lose much of its acute- 





ness. His successor, Herr Kiihn, possesses all possible 
virtues but that indicated by his name—daring. He isa 
hard-working, unpretentious, honest official of the most 
sympathetic type, but he is not a fighter. The Federated 
Governments having dropped the proposal of covering 
the costs by death duties, Herr Kiihn is not going to fall 
back on it or to accept an offer coming from parties of the 
Reichstag. Advanced Liberals have blamed the Govern- 
ment for not playing alternately with the two possible 
majorities of the Reichstag. They wanted the Govern- 
ment to take the increase of the expenditure for army and 
navy from a majority formed by the Blue-Blacks and the 
Liberals, and the increased revenue in the shape of death- 
duties from a majority of the Liberals and the Social 
Democrats. It is a sign of the absence of true Parlia- 
mentary Government in Germany that this mode of 
political double-entry should be seriously discussed in 
advanced Liberal papers. 

Let me finally state that I certainly do not make 
German Jingoism alone responsible for the unhealthy 
state of European politics. It has excellent allies on the 
banks of the Seine and the Thames. May it find on the 
banks of the Thames and the Spree as able and fiery 
opponents as it found the other day in Jean Jaurés, 
on the banks of the Seine—at present, I believe, the seat 
of the greatest sinners in this question !—Yours, &c., 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 

Berlin, March 24th, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


WHAT THE MINERS VOTED FOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Because the miners, when they decided to stop 
work, voted only on the principle of a minimum wage, and 
not on the Federation’s schedule, an impression has got 
abroad that no figures were before them, and that, in saying 
“Yes” to the ballot-paper question, the workers did no 
more than express approval of a pious maxim. It is sad- 
dening to think that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be partly to blame for this misapprehension, for newspaper 
writers have been quick to seize on the points of his excel- 
lent debating speech delivered in the House of Commons 
in the small hours of this morning, shortly before the 
Minimum Wage Bill passed its third reading. He said then, 
directing his remarks to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald :— 

““My hon. friend has chosen to stigmatise this very 
remarkable departure in legislation as being nothing but 
words. If it is nothing but words it embodies the very 
words that the miners themselves went out on strike upon. 
(Cheers). Their vote was not taken upon a schedule or the 
fixing of a definite figure, but upon the establishment of the 
principle of a minimum wage. That principle has been 
embodied, for the first time in the history of a great industry, 
in an Act of the Legislature.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, so keenly alive to the gravity of this 
crisis, would not willingly misrepresent the men’s case for 
the sake of scoring a point in debate; but his statement, 
while literally true, conveys an erroneous impression that 
is sure to become aggravated by an application more general 
than the particular phase of debate that evoked it. Political 
memories are short; otherwise we should know that figures 
rather than theories were in the minds of the men when they 
voted, and that the mere principle, even at that stage of the 
negotiations, had actually been conceded by sixty per cent. 
of the coal-owners. The nation’s chief cashier can hardly 
suppose that the miners expected a response from the coal- 
owners in any other terms than cash. 

Every miners’ lodge had discussed its own district 
figures before the ballot was taken. Meetings had been held, 
and speeches had been made, and the men in each district 
talked, not so much of the principle for which they were to 
fight, as of the five or eight shillings which they hoped was 
soon to become their assured living wage. Figures, in some 
cases, were even part of their General Election literature of 
more than a year ago. The expectation of South Wales men, 
for instance, was “ Eight bob a day for every coal-hewer ” ; 
while Lancashire folk talked of “takkin’ summat wom at 
wick’s eend as th’ owd woman con pay her road wi’.” 
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Going back to the Southport Conference of the Federa- 
tion last October, we find that, after amending Rule 21, so 
as to make it applicable for use in demanding advances as 
well as in resisting reductions, the delegates passed a series 
of resolutions, among which were these :— 


“That the Federation take immediate steps to secure an 
individual district minimum wage for all men and _ boys 
working in mines in the area of the Federation, without any 
reference to the working places being abnormal. 

“That a Conference be called on November 14th for the 
purpose of taking action under Rule 21. 

“That, in order to put the preceding resolution into 
operation, districts are hereby instructed to meet their 
employers on the questions contained therein as early as 
possible, and that all the delegates from the various counties, 
districts, and Federations come prepared to report on these 
to the special Conference on November 14th.” 


At this same Conference Mr. Albert Stanley, M.P., 
informed the Press that the Federation was endeavoring to 
arrange for an individual minimum according to the 
exigencies and conditions of each particular district and 
county. The Federation was not seeking a uniform 
minimum, he said, for it was obvious that an 8s. minimum 
in, say, Yorkshire, would be totally inapplicable to such 
districts as Somerset, Bristol, or the Forest of Dean 

Another stage was reached on November 15th, when 
the Caxton Hall Conference, rejecting a proposal for an 
immediate ballot, accepted the following amendment by a 
card vote of 366,000 to 238,000 :— 


“This Conference, having heard the reports from the 
districts on the minimum wage question, is glad to learn that 
those districts and counties associated with the English 
Conciliation Board have obtained from the Committee of the 
employers’ side of the Board the principle of a minimum wage 
for all men and boys working underground. They are, 
therefore, of opinion that this Conference should stand 
adjourned to a future date, so that further efforts may be made 
to bring about a satisfactory settlement.” 


By another resolution, passed at the same session, the 
Conference decided to “ negotiate nationally,”’ and instructed 
the Executive Committee of the Federation to formulate the 
claim of each district. 

It was not until December 21st, at another Westminster 
Conference, that the Federation decided on the national 
ballot. Eight resolutions were then carried: No. 1 declared 
that the ballot should be taken, No. 2 fixed the dates of the 
ballot as January 10, 11, and 12. The fourth and sixth, 
for the purpose of this explanation, must be read together : 


“4. That the result of the ballot be sent to Mr. Ashton 
not later than January 16th. 

“6. That each district send to Mr. Ashton a tabulated 
statement of what it desires to be its minimum wages, and that 
the Executive Committee of the Federation meet to consider 
these statements and report to a National Conference to be held 
in Birmingham on January 18th.” 


Another resolution provided for the setting up of special 
machinery to deal with exceptional cases, such as old and 
infirm workmen. All these matters were under discussion 
in the districts before and during the voting period, and in 
compliance with Resolutions 4 and 6, most of the districts 
sent to the general secretary their minimum wage demands 
at the same time that they sent their ballot figures. The 
result of the ballot was made known at the Birmingham 
Conference, on January 18th—445,801 for, and 115,921 
against “giving notice to establish the principle of a mini- 
mum wage for every man and boy working underground in 
the mines of Great Britain.’”’ On the same day the 
Executive held a specially late sitting to scrutinise and fine 
down the demands of the districts. 

Perhaps it is true that some men did not fully under- 
stand what they were voting for; but the miner who asked : 
“What is this ’ere mineral wage?’ is a rare exhibition 
specimen, and not typical of a large class. The truth is 
that the men voted with a fair general knowledge of their 
own case, and the extent to which the underpaid workers in 
their own district had a reasonable expectation of benefiting. 
If the ballot paper did not adequately express their case, 
it is merely another proof of the defects of the Referendum, 
and that moral is one that a Liberal Minister ought not to 
be slow in seeing and seizing upon. 

The mining industry was in the throes of a general elec- 
tion of its own. The highest intelligence of the electorate 





was alert to the issues involved. The Referendum question 
appeared to be, to its authors, a fair and concise form of 
securing a ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘“‘ No” verdict. It is misleading to 
suggest now, as some writers are doing, that the voters had 
no schedule before them. They had the items that went to 
the making of the schedule. To them the demand was one 
for a living wage. This Bill, to meet their case, should have 
been, in purpose and in title, a Living Wage Bill. Is it so? 
We cannot know until the machinery has done its work. If 
only the ‘‘ Five and Two ’’ had been embodied, it would, at 
least, not have been bottomless, and other grades of labor 
in the mines would have gained their fair awards in perspec- 
tive. 

But Parliament, we are told, is not competent to fix 
wages. The first Legislature in the world is not competent 
to say that 5s. a day is a living wage for a man who 
may get only three and a-half or four days’ work a week, or 
that 2s. is little enough for a lad who may cleave a three- 
and-sixpenny pair of clogs once a month. Parliament itself 
has made the confession. The new Act is its proof. The 
reasoned precaution that governed the exclusion of figures 
from the Bill had no place against the verbal amendment of 
Mr Stephen Walsh that the new minimum rates should not 
be fixed lower than existing rates But this would be giving 
the men their schedule and a living minimum. Without it, 
in spite of the Government’s verbal amendments, the risk 
of reduced wages confronts at least one important section of 
the workers. Parliament is still under the delusion that 
it would have been an act of partiality to accept the 
standard as the minimum, yet it can do nothing effectively 
to prevent the minimum from becoming the standard. 

Evidently these, and a score of other considerations, 
led the Labor Party to register a protest by voting against 
the third reading of a measure which may yet be rendered 
invaluable and epoch-making by the wisdom and efficiency of 
its own administrators and machinery. If they knew there 
was no risk in making that protest, why iecture them on 
their grave responsibility ?—Yours, &c., 

“ — 

London, March 27th, 1912. 


GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE ‘“‘ OPEN DOOR.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—Re-reading a most interesting article of the 
economist, Einaudi, (“ Riforma Sociale,’’ October-November, 
1911) on the economic aspects of the Tripolitan business, I 
am struck by a sentence which interests me and ought to 
interest your readers, from the very different standpoint of 
Anglo-German relations. Speaking of the régime of capitu- 
lations under which the ‘“‘Open Door” has hitherto prac- 
tically existed in what we are now told to call Libya, Signor 
Einaudi goes out of his way to make a highly suggestive 
remark : “If,” he writes, “ we (Italians) tried to replace this 
liberal régime by the Tunisian-Algerian one, against 
whose possible introduction into Morocco Germany has pro- 
tested to the extent of threatening war, for her own advantage 
and the advantage of every other country, including ourselves, 
we should, &c.” The rest regards Italy herself, and will, in 
all probability, be utterly disregarded, to her great and 
durable damage, by that very literally misguided country. 
The part I have italicised agrees with things which THE 
Nation has more than once said. But it seems to me that, 
thus incidentally expressed by the eminent Italian economist, 
this fact comes out with the weight of unintentional 
suggestiveness ; for, if this half-sentence contains the truth, 
then, in the summer of 1911, England was on the point of 
drawing the sword on behalf of a nation (France) which 
was closing the door to English, inasmuch as to all other 
foreign, commerce, and against another nation (Germany) 
which was trying to keep that door open to English com- 
merce in keeping it open to her own. 

Stated in such terms, this view of securing one’s national 
advantages is decidedly comic. It might have become tragic 
if good luck, perhaps more than good sense, had not pre- 
vented its being acted upon by the diplomatists who take 
charge of our honor (in Persia) and, as this shows, of our 
interests,—Yours, &c., 


Vernon LEE. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your plea for a universal minimum wage you 
say that the argument that it will hamper or kill industry 
is just the old argument against Factory Acts, &c., and you 
imply that these Acts have not, in fact, had any such effect. 
Leslie Stephen used to say that the statement that such- 
and-such a school “ produced” so-and-so, ought often to run 
“failed to extinguish” ; and that Factory Acts have “ failed 
to extinguish”’ industry is all that we can say as matter 
of historic fact. What the condition of industry without 
Factory Acts would be is matter of speculation. But I should 
distinguish Factory Acts from minimum wage, first, just 
because Factory Acts don’t fix the wage, and therefore leave 
the wage liable to adjustment to accommodate the legislative 
burden on the industry. That wages are as high as, but for 
Factory Acts, they would be—in other words, that the cost 
of Factory Acts has not wholly or partially fallen on the class 
benefited—is a proposition which, obviously, it would be 
difficult to disprove. Secondly, the whole cost of Factory 
Acts is supposed to be spent on making the workers more 
healthy and, therefore, more efficient. That cannot be pre- 
dicated universally of a minimum wage, and, so far as a 
fixed minimum replaces a piecework wage, the tendency is 
the very reverse. 

There is a good deal of evidence that the present com- 
paratively high wages have not done as much good as one 
would have hoped. The true moral of the brass finishers’ 
and other tours in Germany is not that wages are higher 
in Protectionist Germany than in Free Trade Britain—the 
contrary is a matter of notorious figures; but they seem to 
show a comparative absence in the German working man, 
though less highly paid, of a squalor and visible poverty 
which appears too often to be associated with the more highly 
paid British working man. Similarly, there seems to be a 
good deal of evidence, some of it within the personal ex- 
perience of all of us, that, however it was done, the British 
working man of one generation or two generations ago would 
bring up a large family in decency, comfort, and health, and 
in many cases educate them for positions of honor and 
influence, on real wages in many cases much below what 
Mr. Rowntree tells us is the bare minimum of physical 
efficiency. 


** And brindley chiels and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 


So that if I were to argue that the working man was no 
better off with a big wage than with a small wage, that he 
would “ accommodate” himself without any bad consequences 
to a reduced wage, I could cite many facts—or apparent 
facts—on my side. And yet anyone could see that it is a 
paradox. Your contention that big wages produce no effect 
on industry, that you can increase cost of production without 
injuring industry, which will “ accommodate” itself some- 
how, is a paradox at least equally glaring. 

Much of your argument—expressed or implied—might 
be summarised in one or two disjunctive propositions, 
thus :— 

A pecuniary inducement to workmen to exert themselves 
is of little or no effect, but a pecuniary inducement to 
masters is all-powerful. 

Workmen are so perfectly moralised that it makes no 
difference to their industriousness whether they get a par- 
ticular minimum wage, irrespective of their output or not; 
but masters are such a lazy, incompetent lot that even the 
ordinary economic motives they have had all this time have 
not got their best out of them. They must be confronted 
with ruin in order that, by hitherto unexhibited energy and 
skill, they may make up for the handicap you put on them. 

We shall learn to economise coal, but this will not 
cause any material reduction in coal output, demand, or 
wages. 

You say, “industrial life will have to accommodate 
itself to this principle of civilised life.” These be “prave 
’orts,”’ but it will take more than an editorial fiat to dodge 
economic law. 

Two very candid admissions you make: one, that it 
will not be possible, as Mr. Asquith fondly imagines, to confine 
the principle to one of the best-paid occupations ; the other, 
that no great reservoir of bloated profits or royalties exists 
to finance your minimum wage, profits and royalties 





“tapering off” to nothing. But this last admission only 
makes more hopeless than ever your problem of raising 
wages to a minimum at nobody’s expense, and without in- 
creasing the total product.—Yours, &c., 
A. A. MitcHett. 
7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 
March 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I venture a word of comment on the closing 
argument in your leader, entitled, “The Economics of the 
Minimum Wage”? You say, “We are passing from the 
era in which the subsistence of any class of our working 
population can be left to the uncontrolled fluctuations of 
supply and demand and the higgling of the market. A saner 
regard for social order and progress enforces the need for 
regulating competition in the labor market by laying down 
a lower level, beneath which no wage-bargain will be legally 
permissible.” 

One must infer that you regard the law of supply and 
demand as an adverse natural phenomenon, like a storm 
or an earthquake, the devastating effects of which must be 
guarded against by human ingenuity. Was Emerson, then, 
mistaken when he maintained that “the level of the sea 
is not more surely kept than is the equilibrium of value in 
society by the demand and supply ; and artifice or legislation 
punishes itself by reaction, gluts, and bankruptcies. The 
sublime laws play indifferently through atoms and 
galaxies ’’’? Have we been so successful in our attempts to 
circumvent economic laws as to be encouraged to persevere 
in such a course? Is not our present confusion due, rather, 
to our failure to act in conformity with the natural law? 

Why does the law of supply and demand spell ruin for 
the wage-earner? Is it not because his opportunities are 
artificially circumscribed? The attempt to establish a 
minimum wage cannot make the demand for labor greater 
than the supply, any more than the fixing of prices can 
correct the inequalities set up by an artificial tariff system. 
This result can be attained, however, by extending the Free 
Trade principle to the field of production. By the taxation 
of land values abolish private taxation (which, in the coal 
mining industry, is estimated at 54d. a ton), and the demand 
for labor will increase wages without the need of an Act 
of Parliament.—Yours, &c., 





F. W. Garrison. 
The Grange, Buckfastleigh, South Devon. 
March 24th, 1912. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I have read with interest and some comfort your 
article under the above heading. If our present troubles 
are really but the prelude to a happier state, they are indeed 
worth bearing. But that new state will not be attained by 
the sacrifice of old moral principles. 

Brought up among Liberals of the older school, allied 
by family and intercourse with some of the former leaders 
of Liberalism, I, in common with most Liberals, realise that 
times are changed, and with them many of the ideas in 
which I was reared. I am trying to believe, for instance, 
that a paid House of Commons, the rapid growth of State 
interference in commerce and industry, and a total dis- 
regard of economy in national finance, are a necessary result 
of the increased complexity of modern life and of inter- 
national politics. 

But there are certain moral principles which do not and 
cannot change; and it is the disregard of these principles, 
which are outside and above politics and economics, that 
causes grave misgiving for the future of Liberalism. Once 
let these be abandoned, and neither Liberalism nor any 
other creed will succeed in reforming the social fabric on 
sound and lasting lines. To take only two instances: the 
sanctity of contracts and the liberty of the subject. The 
due performance of contracts—the keeping of agreements—is 
the basis of law, of commerce, even of civilisation. It has 
been one of the principal features of England’s success in 
trade and its dominance in finance. 

As between individuals, contracts are still enforced by 
our Courts of Law, and the right to enter into contracts 
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conferred upon organised labor a position and a dignity it 
could never have, and had never previously, enjoyed. The 
destruction of this principle is synonymous with the destruc- 
tion of that of collective bargaining. 

In August last the Government of this country condoned, 
with scarcely a word of protest, the repudiation by the rail- 
way unions of an agreement which it had itself almost 
forced upon.the companies in 1907. With the rights of the 
parties in that struggle I am not concerned. But when this 
occurred, it was realised and openly stated by many careful 
observers of industrial affairs of all sides in politics that the 
tendency would grow and cause endless unrest. A life-long 
and respected trade-unionist member of Parliament lamented 
to me that it meant the destruction of a life’s work, and 
the loss of almost all he and his friends had spent years to 
win—the respect of the country generally for the principle 
of collective bargaining. The average man can know but little 
of the actual rights and wrongs of labor disputes, but every- 
one understands a broken bargain. 

Your article points out that great departures of national 
policy once entered upon cannot be stopped, but must extend. 
It is only too certain that, unless the public conscience— 
apart from political connections altogether—be awakened 
on this point, the evil will grow to vast proportions, and 
will spread from the employed to the employing classes. 

Already we have the first fruits. The Scottish and Welsh 
miners have repudiated solemn agreements—in the former 
case, an agreement entered into voluntarily and ratified by 
the Miners’ Federation of the whole kingdom, and to which 
the Government was practically a party. Can you, can any 
Government spokesman, be he never so able a dialectician, 
defend the acquiescence of the Government in this step, even 
on grounds of present advantage, to say nothing of moral 
grounds? By its action the Government has already digged 
itself a pit of troubles from which escape seems well nigh 
impossible. 

The second danger is the infringement of the 
liberty of the subject. That the State, under modern con- 
ditions, must come before the individual, may be granted, 
but surely the corollary is that the State must protect the 
individual in the discharge of his duty. And yet, who 
can disregard the apathy with which the Government 
has for years regarded the coercion—secret and open— 
which has been exercised by the unions upon thousands 
of workmen désiring peacefully to continue their work and 
support their families? 

No clearer denunciation of the Act which has rendered 
this possible could be made than that of the Liberal Attorney- 
General, the late Sir J. L. Walton, when it was introduced ; 
and the tame acquiescence in the passing of that measure by 
the House of Lords is one of the strongest indictments 
against it. And to put the matter on the lowest ground, 
has the Government even gained the gratitude of the work- 
ing classes, to say nothing of securing industrial peace by 
the passage of that measure? 

During the railway strike, the Government took prompt 
measures in order to ensure the working of the railways 
and, incidentally, for the protection of the individual. And 
they earned the respect of all parties for so doing. In the coal 
strike scarcely a word has hitherto been said officially, scarcely 
a step has been openly taken by the Government, to indicate 
to the would-be workman that he will be protected—as he 
should be—by the full power of the State. Political oppor- 
tunism, as much as statesmanship, dictated this bolder 
course. 

This is no party question; it is one of principle. No 
policy of social reform can in the long run benefit our State, 
which neglects plain moral principles. By all means let 
us adapt our social policy to the times—let our ideas keep 
pace with new conditions; but let us, at least, keep before 
us certain principles which do not and cannot change. 

It is the failure to do this which has saddened and 
alienated many.—Yours, &c., 

Aw Oxp-FasHionep LiBerat. 

March 27th, 1912. 


INFLAMMATORY WRITING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—May I protest against a very dangerous statement 
which appears in your article on Turkey in last week’s 





Nation? Speaking of Turkish promises to Macedonians, you 
deprecate their acceptance by these “ wronged and embittered 
men ”’ in the following inflammatory words :— 


“We question, for our part, whether they would be wise 
to do so, unless they were offered some adequate form of 
Home Rule, based on the only guarantee which really could 
secure it, in default of European intervention—the possession 
of rifles with drilled men behind them.” 

These words will be read in Ireland, and the penal 
classes in that country—still the bulk of the population— 
will undoubtedly apply the moral to the Home Rule about 
to be offered them. To suggest that freedom can only be 
maintained by rifles and drilled men, however applicable to 
the Turkey of to-day, is out of place in the Liberal England 
of 1797; and if the Attorney-General should apply to Tur 
Nation the rule he has measured to the “ Syndicalist,” you 
should be in the dock along with Tom Mann.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. 

London. 

March 25th, 1912. 
[We will alter our style accordingly.—Ep., Nation. ] 


CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Nobody will dispute that “ things, when seen from 
a Christian village in Turkey, look different from the same 
things viewed from a London newspaper office.’” But may 
not the dwellers in the Christian village be a little apt, in 
their hope for change, to overlook the improvements already 
made? I read continually the reports sent to the “ Friends 
of Armenia,” not from newspaper offices, but from those who 
are actively engaged at Aintabi, Marash, and other places 
in the Armenian part of the Turkish Empire. Those writers 
(who sign their own names, which are well known to workers 
in England) are not likely to give an unduly rose-colored 
view of affairs ; yet they speak of help and approval given by 
Turkish officials in places from which they sent nothing 
but tales of tyranny and cruelty in the time of Abdul 
Hamid. So, too, Sir Edwin Pears and others who have 
known Turkey, both past and present, hold out hopes of 
continued improvement. 

Of course, the traditions of panic and cruelty cannot be 
removed at once; nor can the new rulers learn at once how 
to deal most wisely with those with whom they have only 
lately learnt to sympathise. But surely at a crisis in our 
own free country, when we are learning that even here there 
are cases of mismanagement and misgovernment which need 
special forbearance and anxious care before we can reach 
even a second-best remedy, we ought to be specially tolerant 
of a race which has only just thrown off the most terrible 
mass of tyranny and corruption that ever weighed on a 
country ! 

Your correspondent’s reference to Gladstone is one of 
those unfortunate allusions which we were forced to expect. 
Gladstone himself took much trouble to explain that his 
bag-and-baggage policy applied to a system of Government 
and not to a race. Of course, I admit that at that time 
Gladstone, like nearly every other reformer (with the 
possible exception of that noble but hopeless enthusiast, 
Midhat Pasha), expected that the change would come 
through foreign intervention. But he showed that he saw 
the dangers from the selfishness of foreign invaders; and 
he would surely have rejoiced that Turkey should be capable 
of working out her own salvation.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

March 26th, 1912. 


THE CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 
To the Editor of TRE NATION. 

Sim,—In “Shakespeare in the Theatre,’’ in your issue 
of March 16th, the writer takes exception to Mrs. Siddons’s 
rendering of Lady Macbeth’s “Give me the dagger,” and 
objects that “there was no one else present to whom he 
could give it.” 

I think the emphasis on me is in opposition to 
Macbeth himself, who had been unable to use the dagger 
as she desired. And the same applies to the lady and the 
newspaper. In both cases it means “ you have failed, now 
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let me try.” I think to put the emphasis on “ give” would 
greatly weaken the force of Lady Macbeth’s speech.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. H. Jacos. 
Newtown Hill, Waterford. 
March 23rd, 1912. 


STRESSES AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,— William Poel is most illuminating on the subject 
of William Shakespeare, but I think he is misinformed as 
to the conduct of conjugal altercations over the breakfast 
table ; at any rate, my wife says, “ Give me the newspaper,” 
and I think that this is natural, and therefore right.— 
Yours &c., 

P. Branpon-Jones 

Yewbank, Mill Hill, N.W. 


“THE VILLAIN IN THE HUMAN DRAMA.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The writer of the interesting article headed as 
above is hardly correct in describing the evidence of the 
Matriarchate as resting on “certain shreds of anthropo- 
logical research.”’ 

After reading the article, I looked up a pamphlet in 
my possession by A. Giraud-Teulon, published in 1867, called 
“La Mére chez certains Peuples de |’Antique,” which is 
an outline of the earlier work of M. le Baron d’Eckstein, 
and of M. Bachofen’s “ Droit de la Mére ’’—a work he speaks 
of as “ produit d’un savoir et d’une érudition immense, mais 
dont la lecture laborieuse a souvent éloigné le public.’’? The 
copy which I first read belonged to Charles Darwin, and at 
the final page he had written, ‘‘I have not read latter part 
with care. There seems a good deal of evidence of gynecratic 
period.” Of the “Poémes d’Hésiode,” Giraud-Teulon 
writes :—“ Muets sur le compte des dieux miles, ils ne rap- 
pellent d’autres triomphes qui celui des déesses. Hésiode 
a chanté la femme démétérienne, la victoire d’une société 
féminine réagissant contre une civilisation inférieure.” To 
quote the whole passage which Darwin has underlined would, 
I fear, make too large demand on your space; but the im- 
portant fact, to my mind, is that on the margin of the page 
he has written :—‘“It appears from the analysis of the old 
beliefs that there was a gynecratic period when women were 
supreme. Does this indicate a period when the gentler 
virtues rose into eminence?” 

In connection with that query, it is interesting to remark 
that Professor Lester Ward himself is of the opposite opinion, 
and suggests that the gentler virtues may have evolved con- 
comitantly with the sufferings which “subjection” of the 
mother brought in its train, and which made for the evolution 
of higher and specifically human attributes. 

Your article goes on to say :— 


“It is so much the worse for the logic of feminism, which 
neither explains why woman, the superior in strength and 
wisdom, ever allowed man to get out of hand, or why man is 
induced to allow her to get back again into power. For, if she 
is really liberated, the logical result ‘ought to be, not 
sex-equality, but a reinstatement of the supremacy of woman, 
by virtue of the more important position which nature assigns 
her in the life of the species.” 


I think, sir, your following article gives an answer to 
that deduction—which, by the way, is far removed from that 
of the feminists—in a sentence at the foot of the same 
column: “The wrong routes must be explored before a pro- 
cess of elimination results in the selection of the best.” A 
more complete answer is given by Professor Lester Ward in 
“Pure Sociology,” where the whole question is treated ex- 
haustively. But perhaps the following paragraph gives the 
reasons as shortly as possible :— 


“It is forgotten that, prior to the couvade, the father had 

* not suspected that he had contributed in the least to the crea- 
tion of the child. The object of the couvade was solely to 
establish by a fiction the fact of paternity, or joint action 
with the mother in bringing the child into existence. The 
question of domination or supremacy was an after-consideration. 
The couvade was the first step towards father-right and the 





patriarchate. Certain it was that the latter could never have 
been attained so long as children were believed to be the ex- 
clusive creation of women. So long as that view | obtained, 
gynecocracy was the only condition possible. 


“The advent of mind gave the world a new dispensation, 
and seemed to reverse the whole policy of Nature. 
Because brain development is common to both sexes, its 
increase as the result of female preference is not noticed. 
? This male brain development it is that has brought 
about the great change enabling him with in- 
creasing safety to violate the restraint of instinct. ° 
His egoistic reason, unfettered by any such sentiment as 
sympathy, and therefore wholly devoid of moral conceptions 
of any kind, naturally led him to employ his superior 
strength in’ exacting from woman whatever satisfaction she 
could yield him. The egis and palladium of the 
female sex had been from the beginning her power of choice. 
This rational man early set about wresting from woman, 
and although it was not, as we shall see, accomplished all 
at once, still it was accomplished very early. . . .” 
“ That the subjection of woman was due entirely 
to that superior size and strength which men had acquired 
in common with most of the other higher animals, through 
female selection, seems beyond controversy. . . . When 
this (female selection) was withdrawn, man ceased to ad- 
vance and woman began to decline under the depressing 
effects of male abuse. Male selection, as we have 
seen, was confined to physical characters, and while it has 
given to woman all the beauty and grace that she possesses, 
it tended rather to dwarf her stature, sap her strength, 
contract her brain, and enfeeble her mind. Indeed, 
as we contemplate these factors, the wonder grows why 
women did not sink still lower. The only possible reason is 
that, despite all, she is, and remains, the human race.”— 
Yours, &c., 
. J. S. G. Bort. 
6, Willifield Green, Hendon, N.W. 
March 27th, 1912. 





Poetry. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CHARLES D’ORLEANS. 
I.—CHANSON. 
TROUBLES two or three 
In my house are lying; 
Fain would I from them flee, 
Yet can I not get free, 
Though for Reason’s aid I’m crying, 
From Troubles two or three. 





I drive them out; but see, 
Another doorway trying, 

Back again to me 

Come Troubles two or three. 


II.—RonpEav. 

King Summer’s men have come to-day, 
To deck his house and garnish it, 
And hang out cloths of delicate 

Bright flowers woven and leavés gay. 


Down o’er the countryside they lay 
Green grassy carpets, fair and fit ; 
King Summer’s men have come to-day, 

To deck his house and garnish it. 


Hearts, that were fretted quite away, 
Now, God be thankéd, grieve no whit. 
Winter, begone! Take truce, and quit 

The land. Nay, dare thou not to stay, 

King Summer’s men have come to-day. 


Eprra Moaaripce. 
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The Gorld of Books. 





Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nienurt. 


Tue iollowing is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Gladstone and Ireland: The Irish Policy of Parliament from 


1850 to 1894.” By Lord Eversley. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
““Play-Making: A Manual of Craftsmanship.” By William 
Archer. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘** Reminiscences.” 

“ Democratic England.” 
6s. 6d. net.) 

“ Responsible Government in the Dominions.” 


By James Stuart. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 
By Percy Alden, M.P. (Macmillan. 


By A. B. Keith. 


(Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 42s. net.) , 
“A Poet’s Children: Hartley and Sara Coleridge.” By E. A. 
Fowle. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“The Autobiography of a Working Woman.” By Adelheid Popp. 


Translated by P. C. Harvey. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 
“The True Traveller.” By W. H. Davies. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“The Heart of a Russian.” By M. Y. Lermontov. Translated 


by J. H. Wisdom and M. Murray. 
** Four-Chimneys.” By S. Macnaughtan. 
“Le Théatre d’Aujourd’hui.” Deuxiéme Série. 
(Paris: Société d’Imprimerie. 3fr. 50.) 
“La Jeune Fille Bien Elevée.” Roman. 


(Herbert & Daniel. 6s.) 
(Nelson. 2s. net.) 
Par A. Benoist. 


Par René Boylesve. 


(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 
“Die Traéume Nathalie Braunstein.” Roman. Von Max 
Hochdorf. (Berlin: Fleischel. 5m.) 
x * * 


We understand that Lord Rossmore has written a 
volume of reminiscences which will be published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. Lord Rossmore was a close friend of King 
Edward VII., of whom the book will contain some charac- 
teristic anecdotes. 

* x * 

ANOTHER promising volume of recollections is Mrs. 
Janet Ross’s “The Fourth Generation: Memories,” to be 
published by Messrs. Constable. It will contain letters and 
reminiscences of Thackeray, Mrs. Norton, Meredith, King- 
lake, and other celebrities. Mrs. Ross’s former volume, 
“Three Generations of Englishwomen,” has a good deal to 
say about her grandparents, John and Sarah Austin. A 
large part of her life has been passed in Italy, though for 
some years she was the Egyptian correspondent of the 
“ Times.” 

* + ~ 

Tue Oxrorp University Press announces “ Lord 
Durham’s Report,” by Sir C. P. Lucas. The famous “ Report 
on the Affairs of British North America” was laid before 
Parliament in 1839. It is one of the most notable State 
papers ever issued, and laid down for the first time the 
principles that have guided British Colonial policy since 
that time. At one time it was believed that Charles Buller 
was mainly responsible for the “ Report,’ but, though he 
and others helped to prepare materials, full credit for it 
belongs to Lord Durham alone. 

* “* * 

Messrs. Putnams have in preparation a series of selec- 
tions from the writings of the Swiss reformer, Huldreich 
Zwingli, and the first volume, edited by Mr. S. M. Jackson, 
is now almost ready for publication. Few of Zwingli’s 
works are of permanent value for thought, though his theo- 
logical pamphlets had a great immediate effect. He was 
more of a humanist than Luther, and shows many traces 
of the influence of Pico della Mirandola, the Italian scholar, 
whom Walter Pater found so attractive. 

* * x 

Criticism holds almost as high a place in contemporary 
French literature as fiction does in English, and, as we 
have had frequent occasion to notice, French men of letters 
are now giving a good deal of attention to the literature of 
this country. “Le Roman Anglais Contemporain,’’ by M. 
Firmin Roz, for example, just published by Messrs. Hachette, 
is a book that ought to be read by everybody who wishes 
to form an opinion regarding the artistic value and present 
tendencies of the novel in this country. M. Roz takes five 
writers—Meredith, Mr. Hardy, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. 
Kipling, and Mr. Wells—and studies their work both as a 
contribution to literature, and as reflecting the ideas and 
forces that now dominate English life and thought. The 
most striking difference which M. Roz notices between 
English and French fiction is that the former deals more 








than the latter with the life of society as a whole. The 
contemporary French novel, he says, is “in turn lyrical, 
psychological, and physiological—always limited to the 
feelings, the thoughts, the deeds, and gestures of the indi- 
vidual.”” The English novel, on the other hand, is much 
more subordinate to the social structure in England. 
Realism is its tradition ; and from its close connection with 
society, it derives its greatness, its strength, and its pros- 
perity, or its weakness and decadence. 

* x *% 

To this distinction, says M. Roz, Meredith is an excep- 
tion. His sole purpose is to express the human truth and 
significance of his characters. ‘‘ His novels are a mixture 
of psychology, of fantasy, and of symbolism. They interpret 
‘the message of earth’ and describe to us the history of a soul 
which must spell out that message amid adventures and trials. 
That history is of all places and all times.” But Mr. Hardy, 
“the moralist and social satirist,” Mr. Kipling, “ the apolo- 
gist of Imperialist England,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ who 
lovingly depicts the aristocracy and the gentry,” and Mr. 
Wells, ‘‘ who dreams of a rational transformation of society 
by means of science,” are all less concerned with individual 
characters than with the society in which they live. From 
this social point of view, M. Roz finds most interest in the 
novels of Mr. Wells. He is the only English novelist who 
approaches fiction with a political and social theory. But, 
none the less, he is not a reformer, but a Utopian. He 
carries logic too far, and this makes him unjust both to the 
past and the present, while his belief in science blinds him 
to other aspects of life. 

“Mr. Wells attaches too much importance to material 
reforms, to the organisation of physical life. The form of our 
clothing, the arrangement of our houses, our food, pre-occupy 
him excessively, and he does not doubt but that all our moral 
life depends on those conditions. He ignores the fact 
that life outruns the intelligence i in all directions, that the latter 
is not capable of governing life, that it is the agent 
of material progress. Moral progress has its principle above 
it; its development and its laws show themselves in the part 
of life that eludes it. How is it then possible to make a clean 
slate of the past, and believe that we can suppress it, save in 
our abstract reasonings? How is it possible to say or think 
without scruple or hesitation: ‘ Everything has been absurd 
hitherto. I, H. G. Wells, am the first to see this total absurdity, 
to condemn it, and to propose a means of ending it’? . 

We are inclined to distrust a reformer who, from his philo- 

sophic height, hurls a general anathema, followed immediately 

by a complete plan.” 
+ ~ 

In return for M. Roz’s book, we are able to show French 
readers an excellent little volume recently added to 
the “Home University Library”—Mr. G. L. Strachey’s 
“Landmarks in French Literature.” It covers the whole 
subject from the “ Chanson de Roland” to Maupassant and 
Verlaine, and is a model of how much can be compressed 
into a couple of hundred pages. Mr. Strachey is most 
suggestive when writing on the grand siécle. His treatment 
of Racine is admirable, and his regard for form makes him 
a good critic of the classical school. It is true he sometimes 
lets his admiration carry him too far, as, for example, when 
he claims that if all that the French nation “ had ever done 
or thought were abolished from the world, except a single 
sentence of Voltaire’s, the, essence of their achievement 
would have survived.” When he comes to the Romantic 
movement, Mr. Strachey is not quite so good a guide. He 
does less than justice to Chateaubriand, and the few pages 
he gives to Hugo are quite inadequate. Too much stress is 
laid upon Hugo’s “intellectual weakness,” his “ windy in- 
flation of sentiment,” his “lack of humor,” and his “ ridi- 
culous and petty egoism.” Hugo, as M. Sarolea pointed 
out in a recent pamphlet, by his combination of will and 
imagination, and by his supreme mastery of words, holds 
a place in the literature of France analogous to that of 
Dante in Italy, of Goethe in Germany, and of Shakespeare 
among ourselves. 

* ~ * 

MENTION of Hugo reminds us that among the announce- 
ments of the season is one from Mr. Nash of a volume to 
be called “ Victor Hugo: The Man and His Character,” by 
Mr. A. F. Davidson. The death of Mr. Davidson has 
delayed the publication of the book, but arrangements have 
now been made for Mr. Francis Gribble to see it through 
the press. Mr. Davidson was the author of a good bio- 


graphy of Alexandre Dumas, published some years ago by 
Messrs, Constable. 
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LA DAME AUX VIOLETTES. 


“Ce Que je Peux Dire.” Par AntHUR MEYER. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 


Some time in the early ‘fifties, a poor country girl, in 
her sixteenth year, beautiful, uneducated, sick of her 
cramped life, with a thirst for adventure, escaped from home 
to the Paris of her dreams. Chance found for her a friend 
and patron in young Dumas the Superb, then in the first 
blaze of fame with his ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias.’’ Said he 
to the runaway—“sa nouvelle amie ’’—‘ you say you have 
come to Paris to cultivate your mind. Why cultivate? ”’ 
““To have Paris some day at my feet,’’ replied the young 
rustic. ‘‘ Ma chére enfant,’’ Alexandre rejoined, ‘‘ you, 
so modest, you’ll never be La Dame aux Camélias; you are 
and shall be La Dame aux Violettes.’’ She did, ‘‘ one 
day,’’ bring Paris ‘‘ & mes pieds,’’ and kept it there until 
her death in 1908, thirty-six years after she had become 
the Countess de Loynes. 

La Dame aux Violettes is the heroine of this new 
volume of M. Meyer’s reminiscences, as the author himself 
was the hero of his first. Himself an adventurer (in the 
respectable sense of the word), he was attracted by similarities 
between his destiny and hers. A Plutarch of the period might 
write their parallel lives—of the working-girl who became 
queen of the literary salon (the last, some say, regretfully) ; 
and of the little German-Jew hawker’s child, brought up 
in a dingy cabin in a dingy street of Nantes, a resourceful 
small Arab of the slums—drifting Pariswards, starting as 
a reporter for the journal of which he is now director 
and millionare proprietor, passing from Judaism to 
Christianity and the double dignity of Catholic and Orleanist 
champion, and finishing by marrying a Duke’s daughter. 

Imagine Sainte-Beuve in the character of the violet- 
girl’s ‘‘coach,’’ and, impressionable and gallant as he 
always was, flattered by it. It was Alexander the Superb’s 
startling way of providing his ‘‘ chére enfant’’ with the 
‘instruction ’? she craved for. ‘*Ma chére enfant ”’ 
proved herself a splendid pupil. M. Meyer relates how 
Sainte-Beuve, falling into Dumas’s mistake, passed her on, 
for further instruction, to Marc Fournier, an autocrat of the 
theatrical world. They had jumped to the conclusion that 
the stage was the goal of “notre chére enfant’s”’ ambition. 
Nothing was further from her thoughts. However, nothing 
came amiss to La Dame aux Violettes. Her theatrical friends 
introduced her into the world that calls itself Society, and 
she assimilated its fine art with a devouring rapidity. 
Fournier introduced her to d’Ennery, a still greater autocrat 
of the stage, and d’Ennery to Girardin, the tornado of the 
newspaper press, and Girardin to Prince Napoleon—who, 
being somewhat bullied by the Princess, longed for the 
companionship of some fair one endowed with the esprit 
gaulois, at whose salon he could debate with his literary 
and political cronies without fear of being snubbed. 

“Notre chére enfant’s’’ victories were effortless. She 
was incapable of  self-advertisement. She abhorred 
publicity. Repetition outside her salon of anything, 
however harmless, said or done within it, was, to her 
mind, the unforgivable sin. She was as modest as her 
own blue flower. Yet she was ambitious. But hers was 
the exalted ambition of concentrating in her salon, as in 
a laboratory of ideas, the literary and political celebrities 
of her time, and associating herself with them—or, if 
need be, turning the scale of their judgments—in the 
shaping of the nation’s career. For the réle of queen of 
a salon she was equipped with a cultivated intelligence, an 
acute sensibility, a sympathetic temperament, a practical 
sense, an indomitable will, faultless tact, and last, but not 
least, a gift that engineered the sum total of her other gifts, 
her beauty—that enslaved everybody from Sainte-Beuve and 
Renan (the Goncourts’ ‘‘ Cathédrale désaffectée’’) to 
Frederic Mistral, heir of the Roman poets. No slave of 
hers, from the earliest in the Second Empire onwards, 
ever dropped out of her cavalcade. Her spell was as 
potent as the Pied Piper’s. You may read the character of La 
Dame aux Violettes in the Louvre portrait of her—the 
portrait of a woman in her early twenties, with pale, oval 
countenance, finely formed mouth, nose, and chin, masses 








of black hair, black level eyebrows, large blue-grey eyes, 
calm in their penetrating gaze; the face of one who veils 
strength of will behind a gentle demeanor, and who can 
inspire others with a passion which she herself can keep in 
perfect control. Such was she when Mistral, already famous, 
offered to give up everything he possessed in the world, 
“pour vivre avec vous.” “You big booby boy,” replied 
she, caressingly, ‘‘ I do love and admire you, but be off at 
once to your native Provence, go on with your songs, and 
don’t come back until you have cooled down”’ (‘‘ et ne 
revenez ici que lorsque votre cour aura des cheveux 
blancs ’’). The Provencal Virgil, as he is often 
designated, now in his eighties, is the youngest man in 
Europe—excepting, perhaps, Ollivier, of whom we catch a 
vague glimpse in our Lady’s crowd, and who in his nineties 
is finishing his Brobdingnagian history of Napoleon the 
Little. 

More clearly marked is M. Meyer’s thumb-nail sketch 
of Sainte-Beuve, short, fat, rotund, clean-shaven, bald, 
hair and eyebrows whitish-yellow, eyes expressive of their 
owner’s genius, mouth the same but with a touch of disdain ; 
fishing his black velvet skull-cap from his pocket as he enters 
his ‘‘ chére enfant’s ’’ salon, and clapping it upon his glossy 
pate as he subsides into his easy chair for an evening’s 
gossip. Or of Renan in his fauteuil, his plump hands 
folded over his plumper belly, shiny and taciturn, ‘in the 
comfort of his after-dinner drowse, yet attentive, and 
nodding his appreciation of the Violet Lady’s esprit with 
the assiduity of a pasteboard mandarin when once set 
in motion. Or of her Magnificence the Princess Mathilde, 
a Napoleon to her finger-tips, despising the conventionalities, 
shocking the exquisites with her declaration that but for 
her uncle, the Little Corporal, she would just then be selling 
oranges in the streets of Ajaccio. Or of Maurice Donnay, 
the debonnaire, who passed from the Black Cat cabaret in 
Montmartre, through our Lady’s salon, to a vacant chair 
among the Immortals. 

The sort of society life which M. Meyer describes— 
nearly half a century of it, from the heyday of the Second 
Empire—has its pleasant aspects, but its general impression 
is one of triviality, all the more dreary because of its flashy 
make-believe. Those “ brilliant’’ society people of the 
heyday period are as summer flies over a rotten swamp. 
Tornado Girardin, the glory of the popular press, was only 
one of the millions of Paris, including the editors, who, 
in their braggart shoutings for war with Germany, must 
share with the dreamer of the Tuileries the responsibility 
for the débaicle of 1870. But La Dame aux Violettes 
refused to join in their raptures; she had a presentiment 
of disaster. In her own life the one satisfactory incident— 
the one romance in the best sense of the word—was her 
engagement to Ernest Baroche, a chivalrous young soldier, 
slain in battle. La Dame aux Violettes was amazed to 
find that her fiancé had left her his great wealth, every 
sou of it. There was a Count de Loynes, a comrade of 
Ernest’s, and manager of one of his estates. And, of 
course, the Count de Loynes fell in love with her. He had 
to see her constantly on business matters. And so they 
were married, soon after Ernest’s death. That was in 
1872. Then they separated—pretty promptly. But La 
Dame aux Violettes was, and remained, Madame la Com- 
tesse de Loynes—for in his marriage contract the Count had 
willed that, “whatever might happen,’ the title must 
be hers. And thus, and at last, the Violet Lady’s life was, 
so to speak, regularised. The obscure country girl became 
a Grande Dame in the great world’s sense of the name, 
an aristocrat, a Queen of Society with a court of 
her own, her’. salon, where her ministers, the 
élite of literature, journalism, and politics, decreed the 
fate of would-be Immortals, ran Nationalist candidates into 
the Municipal Council, plotted the destruction of the 
Parliamentary Republic. 

Her part in this movement M. Meyer calls a 
‘‘ parenthesis ’’ in her career. Yet the parenthesis is 
in many ways worth the whole of M. Meyer’s story. It 
is its one solid, continuous all-round episode. The 
characters in it—Lemaitre, Dérouléde, Coppée, Syveton, 
the first-named in particular, are sketched with a consider- 
able approach to vitality. But what a futile business was 
that National League, the loudly trumpeted “ Patrice 
Frangaise,”’ founded in the height of the Dreyfus crisis, 
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with the express purpose of ‘‘ militarising’’ the State— 
“ Dreyfusisme” being defined by the League as an incident 
in the democratic movement for ‘‘ demilitarising’’ the 
State (as if, forsooth, ‘‘ anti-militarism ’’ must mean and 
could only mean “taking it lying down” from any 
. burglarious enemy who chanced to come along). Futile, 
because the chiefs disagreed as to what they should do 
when they did upset the Parliamentary Republic, and were 


intriguing each against his colleague. The ‘‘ Patrie 
Frangaise” was composed of Bonapartists, Orleanists, 
Plebiscitary Republicans, Consular Republicans, of 


Catholics and Know-nothings. It began by ignoring 
Parliament and appealing to the people through its stump 
orators—a curious exemplification of the Syndicalist “ action 
directe.”” It next abandoned this plan for action in and 
through Parliament—under the leadership of the un- 
scrupulous, insolent M. Syveton, the same patriot who 
throttled and slapped War Minister André in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Syveton’s mysteriously sudden death, on the 
eve of the impeachment he was about to launch against the 
Government, was proclaimed by the League ‘“‘ assassination 
in the Government’s interest,’’ by others ‘‘ suicide.’’? The 
League expected its President, Lemaitre, to stick through 
thick and thin-—were it only for party expediency’s sake— 
to the assassination theory. To the League’s indignation 
and dismay, its President gave as its verdict—“ suicide.” 
And so the League fell to pieces. On the whole, a sorry 
lot they were, those Leaguers. The one sterling, lovable 
man among them was, and is, Don Quixote Dérouléde. 

To the question, ‘“‘ Who financed the League?” M. Meyer 
gives no reply. But it was the last Queen of the Salons 
who did it, with the remnant of the large fortune which 
the dead soldier had left her long ago, when she was the 
Dame aux Violettes of Alexandre Dumas’s christening, 
and before she blossomed into a Countess. Napoleon- 
Cesar, Boulanger-Cesar, Lemaitre-Cesar, her friends—all 
of them crumpling up when it came to the point. In- 
triguers, “arrivistes,” everywhere; and Society, with a 
capital letter, mean and paltry. Disillusion for Notre 
Dame aux Violettes—to whose gentle acquiescence in it, her 
survivor and faithful worshipper, M. Arthur Meyer, pays 
his sentimental tribute of admiration. Moralising on the 
“Destiny” which made his friend a countess, M. Meyer 
writes: ‘‘ Elle mettait sur son chemin mieux qu’un fiancé, 
un mari—mieux que la fortune, la richesse—mieux qu’un 
nom, un titre.’”’ There, you have, in a nutshell, M. Arthur 
Meyer’s philosophy, M. Arthur Meyer’s own self. And 
likewise the spirit of a trivial epoch, materialistic, vulgar, 
“ arriviste,” worshipper of the Gold Bug, yet a moribund 
epoch, according to the optimists, who descry in it the first 
faint radiance of a new day. 





THE CRIMINAL POPULATION. 


**Modern Theories of Criminality.” By BERNALDO DE 


Quiros. (Heinemann. 14s. net.) 

“Crime: Its Causes and Remedies.” By C, Lomsroso. 
(Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

“ Oriminal Psychology.” By Hans Gross. (Heinemann. 17s. 
net.) 

“The Criminal and the Community.” By JAMEs DEvon. 
(Lane. 6s. net.) 


Tus is an age in which social problems of all kinds are 
being investigated and discussed with a minuteness and 
thoroughness which must, in the end, enable us to form a 
tolerably accurate conception of what these problems actually 
are. In the immediate past both legislation and philan- 
thropy have been attempting to grapple with the evils 
afflicting organised society without an adequate examination 
of the conditions out of which these evils have sprung. 
It is now realised that it is impossible to heal the infirmities 
of the body politic unless we are sure of the causes which 
have produced these infirmities. And the comparative 
failure which has hitherto attended so many of our philan- 
thropic and legislative efforts arises from the fact that we 
have been working far too much in the dark. These remarks 
apply with peculiar force to the problem of crime. It is 
disconcerting to be confronted with the fact that in spite 





of all our criminal codes and all our prison legislation and 
all the efforts of individual philanthropy, crime still remains 
one of the most formidable questions in the heart of modern 
society. Owing to statistical difficulties, which it is im- 
possible to enter into at the moment, it is not easy to say 
whether crime is increasing or decreasing. But, whether 
it is rising or falling, the total volume of crime is still 
sufficiently great to be a real menace and a considerable 
burden to civilised life. 

It is considerations such as these which have led to the 
issue of the “ Modern Criminal Science Series,’’ of which 
the volumes by de Quiros, Lombroso, and Gross are the first 
instalment. The production of this series arose out of a 
resolution adopted at the National Conference of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, held in Chicago in 1909. At this Con- 
ference it was felt that there were several important works 
on criminology published in foreign tongues which were not 
easily accessible to the English reader, and it was decided 
to translate some of these treatises in order to bring the 
English-speaking people abreast of the best results of modern 
Continental thought. The volume of Sefior de Quiros is a 
translation from the Spanish. It is a concise survey of the 
theories on crime propounded by the most notable students 
of the subject during the last century. In the course of this 
survey he discusses the value of the anthropological theories 
of Lombroso, and the pathological and degeneration theories 
of other Continental and English writers. He concludes with 
an account of the methods of punishment in operation in 
different countries and at different epochs, and describes the 
elaborate methods now employed for the identification of 
delinquents. It is not easy to understand what he means 
when he speaks of “ the electric and gradual torture of the 
criminal,’’ which he says has been planned in England. 
The volume is not without merit, but it cannot be called a 
great work upon the subject. 

Lombroso’s “Crime: Its Causes and Remedies” dis- 
cusses in detail and with an elaborate statistical basis all 
the conditions which the most ingenious imagination could 
suggest as to the possible origin of crime: One of the 
difficulties about all Lombroso’s books is that statistical in- 
vestigations are not his strong point, and that many of the 
results which he bases upon them must be taken with the 
greatest possible caution. It must also be admitted that 
he attaches too much importance to heredity and too little 
to social circumstances as causes of crime. But with all 
his defects he is a stimulating personality, and he has done 
more than any other modern inquirer to arouse interest in 
the problems of criminality. 

“Criminal Psychology,’’ by Professor Gross, of 
the Austrian University of Graz, is described by himself 
as the first really objective criminal psychology which 
deals with the mental state of judges, experts, jury, 
witnesses, as well as the mental characteristics of 
criminals. The psychology of the judge is sometimes as 
important a matter in a criminal case as the psychology of 
the prisoner in the dock. The same remark applies to the 
witnesses for the prosecution or the defence. How much 
depends upon the ability or the inability of a witness to 
observe and recount an incident! How often evidence is 
distorted through errors of sense, confusion of inference with 
observation, weakness of judgment, prepossession, excite- 
ment, or abnormal mental condition! In the discussion of 
all problems such as these, Dr. Gross’s work is a mine of 
information, and it ought to be in the hands of all judges, 
barristers, and prison officials. 

Dr. James Devon’s book on “The Criminal and the 
Community” is of a different type from the foreign works 
which we have just passed under review. It is not a 
systematic treatise on crime, but in the main a record of 
Dr. Devon’s personal experiences as a medical officer in 
Glasgow Prison. For more than half a generation he has 
occupied this responsible position, and his long experience 
as one of the examiners for the Crown in criminal cases 
amply entitles him to an attentive hearing. Crime is a 
product of adverse individual or social conditions, or of a 
combination of both. In a consideration of the adverse 
individual conditions which tend to produce the criminal, 
Dr. Devon says very truly that it is impossible “to dis- 
criminate between the part played by inherited tendencies 
and social pressure.”” We cannot assert of a particular 


crime that it is solely a product of heredity or solely a 
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product of social conditions. But Dr. Devon does not place 
sufficient stress upon the fact that a child of degenerate 
parentage is more likely to become an offender than a child 
born under happier circumstances. Such a child is not born 
with a criminal disposition, but he is imperfectly adapted 
to the social environment in which he has to live, and as a 
result of this he is more likely to become an offender against 
a social order which is, in the main, constructed in the 
interests of the average man. And as a matter of fact, we 
do find among the prison population a considerable per- 
centage of both physical and mental degeneracy. He is 
also quite right when he tells us that a small proportion of 
prisoners are persons of unsound mind. But he forgets the 
equally important fact that there is a much higher per- 
centage of insanity among the prison population, taken as 
a whole, than among the community as a whole. In the 
general population the ratio of insanity may be roughly 
estimated at about 36 per 10,000; in the convict population 
of our English prisons it is about 112 per 10,000. In com- 
bating, and rightly combating, a widespread notion, as he 
describes it, that “all criminals and offenders are more or 
less insane,’’ Dr. Devon allows himself to fall into the 
opposite extreme of maintaining that there is just as little 
insanity among the inmates of prisons as among the outside 
population. We hope that he will remove blemishes of this 
kind when his work reaches a second edition. 

In a chapter on the relation between physical defects 
and crime, Dr. Devon is of opinion that these defects rarely 
lead to offences against the penal law. It may be quite true, 
as he says, that a physical defect proves nothing except the 
fact of its existence. But, as he admits, these defects 
“narrow the opportunities of employment and lessen the 
chances of work even though the defect may not be of such 
a nature as to unfit the man for it.’’ It is, no doubt, true 
that people in this unhappy condition have the workhouse 
open to them. But in many cases they hate the workhouse, 
and rather than enter it are prepared to live a most pre- 
carious existence outside. It is admitted on all hands that 
economic misery in a population such as ours is a fruitful 
source of crime, and the economic misery of the physically 
defective, apart altogether from the mental effect which 
physical infirmities may have upon human character, has 
an undoubted tendency to bring many of them within the 
clutches of the criminal law. In making these observations 
it is not our object to contend that there is such a thing as a 
criminal type in the Lombrosan sense of the word. This 
fallacious conception has been riddled to pieces by any 
number of competent observers ‘The offender,’”’ as Dr. 
Devon justly observes, “ is not a type but a man or a woman; 
and we shall never know or deserve to know him till we 
are content to study him, not as a naturalist studies a beetle, 
but as a man studies his neighbor.” 

Dr. Devon, following previous investigators in the same 
field, has many interesting remarks on the social conditions 
which lead to crime. Among the most prominent of these 
conditions are poverty, city life, overcrowding, and drink. 
He is at one with other authorities in thinking that im- 
prisonment cannot be regarded as a remedy for crime. “In 
my opinion it is beyond dispute that our methods result in 
the making of criminals; that in the majority of cases 
imprisonment not only does no good, but does positive and 
serious harm.”’ This is a most serious accusation, but it is 
somewhat difficult to gather from Dr. Devon’s book what 
method he would adopt in place of the existing ones. It is 
impossible to treat the suggestion seriously that a “ prison 
ought merely to be a place of detention in which offenders 
are placed till some proper provision is made for their 
supervision and means of livelihood in the community.” It 
is impossible for a private individual to become the guardian 
of the habitual thief and the professional burglar. Con- 
ditional liberation on a more comprehensive plan than exists 
at present is a much more hopeful proposal. But the whole 
matter is full of difficulties. The complete elimination of 
crime is probably an impossible ideal. But it is becoming 
more and more apparent that its diminution does not depend 
upon prisons and punishments, but upon the progressive 
elevation of the moral and material well-being of society as 
a whole. Dr. Devon’s “Criminal and the Community”’ is 
an uneven book, but coming, as it does, from a man of large 
and varied experience of the prison population, it is worth 
the attention of all social reformers. 








“MY HEART’S IN THE PAMPAS.” 
“Charity.” By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Duckworth. 
6s.) 


SpanisH-HicHLANDER or Highland-Spaniard, it is a strange 
mixture that Mr. Cunninghame Graham is made of. He 
seems to belong by right to the red and yellow lands, 
where the sun marches in burning panoply all day through 
the brilliant expanse of heaven. The glowing and 
crumbling cities of Spain are his, and so are the unvisited 
lands of the Moors, and the crimson rocks looking across 
the Straits to Gibraltar, and encircling the white town that 
stands as the foremost outpost against the encroachment 
of civilisation. He seems the rightful offspring of Spain’s 
new world as well—the world of great rivers and swamps, 
of herded cattle and grassy plains, where man and horse 
may run free, and women are hardship’s best reward. 
Such is his country—a red-and-yellow, flaming land, hot 
with nature’s open-hearted passions. 

But at the back of all this dazzle and heat, rise the 
wet hills and moorlands which are his home, enshrouded 
in gleaming mist, or purified with snow. Between the 
flagrant wantonness of sunny lands and the frigid self- 
concealment -of the North, his sympathies are always 
divided. Not quite equally divided, for he seldom 
speaks of the North without a stroke or two of 
ironic chastening, partly affectionate, whereas of the 
shameless abandon in the South he writes with an apprecia- 
tion, as though always ready to compound for its errors. 
The result is the attractive mixture that characterises all 
his work—humane, indignant chivalrous, and passionate 
for semi-barbaric freedom. 

In this new collection of his sketches all these qualities 
are conspicuous in succession or together. Again the 
South predominates. Out of the eighteen scenes (including 
the preface, which contains one of the best) eleven tell of 
the South; one is laid in London; the others lie across 
the border, except that one of them is connected with Scotland 
only by blood. And, in passing, one may notice that in this 
excellent sketch of his Aunt Eleanor, that fine Evangelical 
horsewoman, Mr. Graham makes one of the very few slips 
in his writing. He speaks of a meet at ‘‘ the Rising Sun 
upon Edge Hill.” But the name of that beautiful place 
always used to be “Sun Rising,” and the present reviewer 
has often wondered why that arrangement of the same words 
gives them so much more beauty. 

Eighteen vivid little scenes of Northern and Southern 
life, chiefly revealing the pathos of primitive rage or passion 
brought into sharp conflict against the cowardice, hideousness, 
or dissimulation of civilised and commercial ways—such 
are the book’s contents. In one of the most imaginative, 
North and South are seen in conflicting connection. For 
in “A Princess” the author tells of a gravestone in some 
desolate kirkyard on the coast of Fife, whereon is inscribed 
the epitaph: “ Here lies Sinakalula, Princess of Raratonga, 
the beloved wife of Andrew Brodie, mariner,’’ and he 
speculates upon that South Sea Island Princess, what her 
sufferings were when her loving mariner transplanted her 
among the harsh-featured bodies of the bitter shore. The 
London scene, ‘‘ Set Free,’’ is one of the finest pieces of 
indignant description, and would rank even higher if it 
did not recall too nearly the author’s still finer picture of 
the London cab-horse in ‘‘ Cavalry.’’ It contains a passage 
on the treatment of women and animals that might make 
‘the human beast’”’ pause in his chase, if he had not 
become too dull and insensate to pause. The whole two 
pages should be quoted, but here we can only give the later 
conclusion of the scene :— 


**On the road the dying horse lay as a rock sticks up, 
just in the tideway of a harbor, thin, dirty, overworked, 
castrated, underfed, familiar from his youth with blows and 
with ill-treatment, but now about to be set free.” 


Many of the sketches treat of prostitutes and women 
improper. These are chiefly laid in Spanish lands, but one 
is in Edinburgh, and perhaps it would be the finest of 
them, if again it did not recall something else—this time 
that terrible story of Maupassant’s about. the sailor who 
discovered that the girl in the brothel was his sister. Here 
a sailor finds his wife there, she having run away because 
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he struck her once. Not being of Scotland, we cannot say, 
but we suppose the following touch of pious converse is 
just possible, though it sounds over-horrible. It was Sunday, 
and the sailor began whistling as he waited in that house. 
Whereupon in rushes its God-fearing keeper :— 


** * Christie,’ she skirls, ‘ I’ll hae na whistlin’ in ma hoose 
upon the Sabbath day, I canna hae my lassies learned sich 
ways; so stop it, or get out.’ 

“Man, I just lauch at her, and I says, ‘ The lassies, 
woman; whistlin’ can hardly hurt them, considerin’ how 
they live.’ 

“Maggie just glowered at me, and, ‘Christie,’ she says, 
‘you and men like ye may defile their bodies; but whiles 
I live na one shall harm their souls, puir lambies, wi’ 
whistlin’ on His day. Na, not in my hoose, that’s what I’m 
tellin’ ye.’” 


We need not choose out the best. Perhaps we have 
an uncertain preference for “Un Autre Monsieur.” It 
is told with such discernment into a woman’s mind. But 
all are good, and the choice depends chiefly upon the 
reader’s mood. All are touched with the same free charity 
—a charity sometimes a little ironic, it is true. But 
though the collection has a perfect right to its title, its 
charity is no cold thing, but burns with the natural 


indignation of all true fighters in a filthy world. As Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham says himself :— 
‘Some call it duty, but the fight’s the thing. For those 


who strive to win become self-impressed, and that way lies the 
road to common-place. Verily, they have their reward; but 
the reward soon overwhelms them, whilst the true fighters 
still fight on, with sinews unrelaxed.” 


We hope and think it will be a long time, and a queer 
world, before Mr. Cunninghame Graham is overwhelmed by 
any reward of victory, or relaxes his sinews from the fight. 





SANCTITY AND COMMON-SENSE. 


“The Life of St. Teresa.” Adapted from the French of ‘A 
Carmelite Nun.” By Atice’ Lady Lovat. With a Freface 
by Monsignor Ropert HuGcH BENSON. (Herbert & Daniel. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Lapy Lovat’s study of the Saint of Avila is delicate, 
gracious, and sensitive in a high degree. If these epithets 
seem less applicable to the preface, it has at least the merit 
of being characteristic. St. Teresa, whatever else she was 
or was not, was not only a great saint, but a great woman ; 
everything about her was on a spacious scale. Monsignor 
Benson works up to the climax that “she laid the strongest 
possible emphasis upon an ardent devotion to St. Joseph 
and a frequent use of holy water.’’ It may have been so, 
and, by a concession—perhaps an unconscious concession— 
to the modern mind, he characterises those observances as 
“‘comparatively ” optional. 
tion, it is not by reason of her practice of them that her 
name lives 

The peculiar fragrance of Catholic sanctity is, perhaps, 
the most plausible argument for Catholicism. It is seldom 
advanced—popular feeling misses the finer shades, and is 
little touched by spiritual issues; nor, for more than one 
reason, is it conclusive with regard to modern Romanism, 
whose temper differs—in each generation more widely— 
from that of the Church which produced a Francis of Assisi, 
a Catherine of Siena, and a John of the Cross. The Catholic 
saint is the result of an elaborate and old-established system 
of Eugenics. He has behind him a long succession of 
ancestors ; his roots strike back into the medieval, the 
patristic, and even into the primitive world. He is seldom 
quite free from the effects of in-breeding; an infusion of 
new blood would restore his tissues and fortify his nerves. 
But he is the aristocrat of spirituality; his defects have 
the dignity of an ancient, if decayed, race. Goodness, wher- 
ever found, is akin to goodness. But we may recall Matthew 
Arnold’s contrast between Eugénie de Guérin and Miss 
Emma Tatham, of Margate. “In the ground of the two 


lives, a likeness; in all their circumstances, what unlike- 
ness ! 


An unlikeness non-essential, yes; indifferent, no. 





But, optional or of obliga-. 





The signal want of grace and charm in English Pro- 
testantism’s setting of its religious life is not an indifferent 
matter, it is a real weakness. This ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.” 

Teresa, however, was singularly free from the defects 
of her qualities and type. She had little in common with 
St. Aloysius, whose modesty forbade him to look his mother 
in the face, or with St. Benedict Joseph Labre, who refused 
to remove the vermin which infested his person and his 
clothes. Her care for cleanliness was scrupulous. On one 
occasion she was over-persuaded into allowing her nuns to 
wear sackcloth. The experiment was short-lived: “it led 
to results which the saint judged to be of a nature to make 
it unsuitable in a climate like that of Spain.” Her per- 
sonality was strong, and her temper masterful; her most 
prominent characteristic was a vigorous common-sense. 


“Rest assured that God does not consider trifles. Preserve 
an upright intention, and a firm desire not to offend God; and 
then do not fear to allow yourselves a holy liberty of heart 
and spirit.”” ‘‘ Piety without knowledge may lead to 
delusions; and it likewise fosters silly, puerile devotions in 
souls. And from childish devotions, good Lord, deliver us! ” 


Her sincerity was, at times, disconcerting. “I have 
a great difficulty,” she writes, “in believing that poor 
Father Castano is a good preacher! Present my compliments 
to him, and tell me if anyone listens to him.” When told 
that people took her for a saint, “ When I was young,” she 
answered, “they told me I was beautiful, and I believed 
it. Later on, I was told I was prudent; and this also I, 
too easily, believed. I have also confessed those two sins 
of vanity. As for what they say about me now, I can assure 
you I have never been deluded to the extent of believing 
it for a single moment.” It is in such sayings as these, and 
in a state of mind which produced them, not in the “ ardent 
devotion to St. Joseph,” or in “the frequent use of holy 
water,” that the secret of St. Teresa lies. Her health was 
bad. - From the first we read of fainting fits, of indigestion, 
of fever. 


*‘ An interior fire appeared to prey on her vitals; and so 
intense were the pains that it seemed as if her heart was being 
torn on the the teeth of a rack. Finally, a universal con- 
traction of nerves left her, to use her own expression, in torture 
from head to foot. She seldom had a day’s cessation 
from pain. Constant fevers, frequent paralytic attacks, con- 
tinual sickness, violent headaches, not to mention accidental 
maladies, left her, for forty-seven years, hardly a day free 
from pain.” 


There can be little doubt that these physical conditions 
affected her consciousness as a whole, and give the key 
to the forms assumed by it. It is to be wished that Lady 
Lovat had drawn out the connection; till this has been 
done, the saint’s personality remains unexplained. The 
classical example of the scientific treatment of the problems 
indicated is found in Baron von Hiigel’s “ Mystical Element 
of Religion, as Studied in St. Catherine of Genoa and her 
Friends.” That book is indispensable to the student of 
hagiography. The reader may be referred, in this context, 
to the chapter entitled “ Psycho-physical and Temperamental 
Questions ” (Vol. II., pp. 3-62). 

The external setting of sanctity differs with differences 
of time and place. St. Teresa was essentially a product 
of sixteenth-century Spain. It is improhable that the precise 
type which she represents will be repeated ; the world which 
shaped it has gone, and will not return. It had the charm 
of romance; and, over and above this, it possessed in an 
eminent degree that element which we call, by a somewhat 
question-begging epithet, the supernatural, and which is 
becoming less and less frequent under the conditions of 
modern life. That this should be so was to be expected, and 
is not necessarily matter for regret. As signs are a token 
for unbelievers rather than for believers, so the abnormal 
is for those in whom temperament is stronger than reason. 
We find its manifestations, as we should anticipate, among 
the backward members of the community ; the more advanced 
—and the community as a whole is advancing—are left to the 
guidance of the normal: “the spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord.” Each section has its distinctive danger: the 
first, lack of light ; the second, of warmth. And “the world 
is too much with us.” In contact with such a soul as that 
of St Teresa we at once replenish our lamps, and renew our 
“ first love.” 
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SHORT STORIES. 


“The Indian Lily and Other Stories.” By HERMANN 

a SUDERMANN. Translated by Lupwic LewisouNn. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Victories of Olivia and Other Stories.” By EVELYN 
SHARP. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

‘ 

, The Endless Journey and Other Stories.” 
SYRETT. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

“Thirteen.” By E. TEMPLE Taurston. 


By NETTA 
(Chapman & Hall. 


Ss.) 
‘The Sick-a-Bed Lady.” By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Ir would not be fair to judge the English short story by 
the books before us any more than it would be fair 
to judge the German by the remarkable work of Hermann 
Sudermann. For three of these four English writers are 
sufficiently representative of mediocre popular fiction in this 
country, whereas Sudermann, by universal consent, stands 
head and shoulders above the average among his compatriots. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noticing that the bare elements of 
the technique of the short story have been grasped by these 
three minor English writers just as they have been grasped 
by Sudermann. The influence of modern literature has, to 
some extent, become cosmopolitan; the French model of 
the short story has been copied in Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and England. Thus it is that Mr. Thurston, Miss Abbott, 
and—to a less extent—Miss Syrett all understand that a 
short story is most effective when it presents a condensed 
moment of experience—a single situation, one central inci- 
dent, an emotion of one kind—whatever it may be worth. 
The plot and the dénowement should be one and the same 
thing. It may be a narrative turning on a single fact; it 
may be a description turning upon one flavor of emotion ; 
but its interest must be single. 

There is, then, a sort of technical excellence in many 
of these stories, and it is by reason of this that they “ go 
down” with those satisfied with very thin fare. For the 
more exacting taste, technical excellence—indispensable in 
any case—is of no avail unless it is employed to make a 
subject significant ; unless there lies behind it some fineness 
of vision, some care for the truth about life, some feeling 
for the dramatic, the critical, the poignant, in an important 
sense of these terms. Now, Mr. Thurston is exceedingly 
skilled in arranging his stories. He leads up to his effects 
in the manner of one who might have something to reveal 
about the mysteries of creation. And lo! the effect is there— 
a taste of sugar-water—thin, savorless, meagre, fit only for 
the digestion of old maids and anmics. The thinnest 
emotional interest is enough for Mr. Thurston; or, if it 
is not in its nature thin, he waters it down by his treat- 
ment until it becomes so. For instance, he recognises 
that it is sad and beautiful for a little boy to realise 
that his father lacks fifty pounds wherewith to buy a shop; 
it is sad and beautiful that this little boy should tramp 
across London to ask for fifty pounds from the rich; that 
he should be given sixpence; that he should exchange it 
for a pair of braces and an insurance ticket; and, most sad 
and beautiful of all, that he should earn the fifty pounds 
by deliberate death. The author of “ East Lynne,’’ or the 
creator of Little Nell, aimed in the same crude way at 
pathos; but Dickens and Mrs. Henry Wood were at least 
in earnest; there was no pretence about them. If they 
were sentimentalists, they were at least concerned with 
sentiment. Mr. Thurston is concerned only with a mimicry 
of sentiment. He may be restrained in his method, but his 
restraint does not serve to hide the fundamental falsity. 

Miss Abbott, the author of “ The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” differs 
in this respect from Mr. Thurston; she herself appears to 
be moved by the sentimental moods which she designs to 
inflict upon her readers; and we confess we are less 
adversely disposed to the “lie in the soul” than to an 
affectation of the same. There is, indeed, much mere in- 
gennity in the dodges she invents for assaulting our feel- 
ings ; but about the main feeling in question she is obviously 
sincere. For instance, the clock in the “ Hickory-Dock ” 
story is a preposterous device for gaining our attention—the 
man is to go on loving the girl as long as the clock goes. We 
are glad to assure the reader that the man loves the girl 
even when the clock is smashed to atoms, so that this par- 
ticular time-piece is no more than a “blind.” The vivacious 
author is evidently convinced of the lovableness of love, the 
beauty of death, and the charm of grown-up baby-talk. 





| 
| 














Miss Netta Syrett’s stories have neither the silliness of 
“The Sick-a-Bed Lady”’’ nor the honied fatuity of 
“Thirteen.”’ If she has not Mr. Thurston’s skill in planning, 
she is at least free from affectation. There is a curious 
inequality both in her choice of theme and her treatment. 
At one time she succeeds, at another time she dismally 
fails. It is evidently a matter of accident whether a subject 
will suit her or not; if it suits her, well. and good ; if it does 
not, it seems as if she had nothing temperamental, nothing 
—in the best sense—artistic, through which to pass the 
insignificant and make it significant. That is to say, she is 
a clever journeyman, not an artist. For example, the story 
“One Solution” rings true; it does create an effect; we 
do perceive an interesting “situation” in the behavior of 
the woman of thirty-five, who, aving discovered the terror 
of not marrying, accepts the man whom she refused ten years 
ago, whom she still does not love. But why does she so com- 
pletely fail in the first scory in the book? That a 
narrowly orthodox rcang woman should refuse a man who is 
a “freethinker,” and discover later, when her own views 
have broadened, that h2 has married someone else, is not 
made into a sufficient reason for the pathos of her death. 
Such a case might merit our attention, but Miss Syrett has 
not made it do so. In the one story, the simple fact of the 
case, plainly set forth, is perhaps enough ; in the other, the 
indispensable subtlety is lacking. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp’s stories differ from all the others 
now before us in that there seems to be no particular reason 
why they should be short stories at all. Each of them is 
much shorter than a novel; but the method does not 
differ from that which might be applied to the largest canvas. 
Miss Sharp hardly seems to have considered her technique 
at all. Nevertheless, there is more that is worth reading 
in this book than in all the three that we have considered. 
Narrative and characterisation are sometimes a little stilted ; 
but behind it we feel a background of something urgent, 
something true and important. Olivia, with her bright common- 
sense, may seem a tiresome person, but the influence she has 
upon Denys Widrington represents a real thing—a complete 
view of the relations between men and women. There is, 
however, no suggestion of arriére pensée in “ Peggy and 
the Engineer Man”; but here, as it happens, the charac- 
terisation is far better. The story rambles on in a curiously 
undirected way, but the ceaseless vivacity of Peggy, an 
admirable ghost-story incident, the charm of Aunt Joanna, 
and the boisterousness of the boys, are sufficient to hold our 
interest. : 

It is a long stride from these English stories to the 
stories of Hermann Sudermann. The French model has 
served him in good stead. He has an eye for the essentials, 
the gift of presenting ever so lightly the concrete things 
which make men generalise. He concerns himself often 
with the ironies of fidelity and infidelity, a theme which is a 
favorite one with the Germans, and, indeed, with others. 
It is with an ironical fatality that he is concerned in “‘ The 
Indian Lily.” The man of pleasure, who has sent his Indian 
lilies to a lady once too often for his comfort, who has 
shirked marriage all his life, but now resolves to seek its 
solace, finds that his mistress has preferred the idealism 
of a youth to his own cynical and selfish friendship. Very 
clever is “ The Song of Death.” Mary is married to a North 
German clergyman. The latter is a selfish invalid, dying 
of consumption, but he is all that Mary knows of love and 
life. He liked to strengthen himself for death by hearing 
Mary read hymns for the dying; and she read them to him 
tenderly, albeit with pain. But she was envious of the French- 
woman in the next room, when, in the midst of her tending 
and her death-song, she overhears the language of passion— 
“ J’en mourrai—je t’adore, mon amour.” The author depends 
too much, perhaps, upon the devices of contrast and sur- 
prise; but his handling is light and natural. The “ sur- 
prise” is brilliantly achieved in the tiny sketch called 
“Merry Folk.” It is Christmas time. 


“Now we will look through the presents,” 
“Which is Mamma’s plate?” 

Brigitta showed it to him. 

This time he was satisfied. “It’s a good thing that 
you’ve put so much marchpane on it,” he said. * You 
know she always loves to have something to give away.” 
Then he inspected the polished safety lock that lay next to 
the plate and caressed the hard leaves of the potted palm 
that shadowed Mamma’s place at the Christmas table. 


said Papa. 
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“You have painted the flower-vase for her?” he asked. 

Brigitta nodded. 

“It is exclusively for roses,” she said, “and the colors 
are burned in, and will stand any kind of weather.” 

‘* What the boys have made for Mamma they can bring 
her themselves. Have you put down the presents from her? ” 
The Christmas scene is becoming gay, and everyone is 

talking of Mamma, and it is not till the end, when Brigitta 
gets the key for the gate and the chapel, that we realise 
that Mamma is dead. Many of the stories are mere trifles ; 
some of them present tragedies disguised as trifles; some 
of them are humorous, in the German sense of the term. 
They are all skilfully done, effective, significant. We may 
or may not like the atmosphere, but we see in every case 
life under a perspective, an incident, or circumstance from 
which some subtle flavor is extracted. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Early Court of Queen Victoria.” 
(Nash. 15s. net.) 


By CLARE JERROLD, 


FraNKNESS is not a quality usually associated with 
biographies of sovereigns, but Mrs. Jerrold has wisely 
decided that her account of the earlier part of Queen 
Victoria’s life should not follow the tradition that credits 
our last reigning queen with all the qualities of a saint 
and a genius. ‘‘ For twenty-five years at least,’’ she says, 
with truth, ‘‘ the tendency . has been so to over- 
whelm the late Queen with adulation, that the ordinary 
reader turns from the subject in disgust.’’ Mrs. Jerrold 
goes behind this, and shows us Queen Victoria as a woman 
who “was no genius, and had no surpassing intellect,”’ but who 
“never shirked,” and who worked her way, step by step, 
through the difficulties that confronted her. Her early train- 
ing was deplorable. She was brought up in an atmosphere of 
prejudice and intrigue, could make no friends, and had 
instilled into her an undue sense of what was due to “ the 
Crown.’’ Her accession was the signal for an outburst of 
sentimentality, but during part of her reign she was far 
from popular. Both Greville and Harriet Martineau bear 
witness to this, the former writing that ‘‘ nobody cared for 
the Queen,’’ while the latter adds that ‘‘ some rabid Tory 
gentlemen ’’ had ‘‘ taken insufferable liberties with the 
Royal name.” This unpopularity was heightened by the 
Lady Florence Hastings scandal, of which Mrs. Jerrold gives 
a full account, and was not mitigated by her marriage with 
Prince Albert. Melbourne shared this unpopularity, and 
was in part responsible for it, but the book clearly shows 
that the Queen owed much to her first Prime Minister. Mrs. 
Jerrold gives brief sketches of Peel, Wellington, Prince 
Leopold of Belgium, Stockmar, and others who influenced 
Queen Victoria’s policy, and she prints a good store of 
anecdotes. Altogether the book gives a good account of a 
period which has passed out of living memory but has not 
yet receded far enough to engage the attention of many 
historians. 

* * * 
“The Lady of Beauty (Agnes Sorel).” 
(Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 


By FRANK HAMEL. 


“Frank Hame.t” has not been as successful in this as 
in some of her former volumes. The fault is, in part, due 
to the subject, for though Charles VII.’s mistress has given 
rise to a good deal of controversy among French historians, 
the material at the disposal of her biographers is scanty, 
and even the main dates in her life are still in dispute. In 
the book before us, apology is made for “lapses from the 
path of authenticated fact.” With so difficult a theme, some 
such lapses are almost unavoidable, and the author has at 
least the merit of mastering a good deal that has been written 
about her heroine. To borrow Froude’s phrase, those who 
read it will be in possession of all and, perhaps, rather more 
than all that is known of Agnes Sorel. But, at best, the 
apotheosis of King’s mistresses—and Agnes Sorel inaugu- 
rated the long French series of exalted and acknowledged 
favorites—is open to many objections. There can be little 
doubt that Agnes owed her position to Pierre de Brézé, or, 
at all events, that there was an understanding between them, 
and that he used her influence over Charles VII. to con- 
solidate his own position, If this view be accepted, it gives 





a touch of sordidness to what “Frank Hamel” claims 
“deserves its place among the great passions of history.” 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, writing in Lavisse’s ‘“‘ Histoire de France,” 
declares that Agnes Sorel demoralised the King, and had a 
pernicious influence on the Court. “Frank Hamel” takes 
the opposite view, and is able to maintain it with spirit and 
vivacity. 


* oe * 
“On Horseback Through Nigeria.” By J. D. FALCONER, 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Fatconer gives us in this book an account of 
journeyings in Northern Nigeria, the most recent acquisition 
of the British Empire, which he undertook as principal officer 
of the Mineral Survey. According to the tour as described, 
the traveller tranships at the mouth of the Forcados River, 
goes by steamer to Lokoja, and thence proceeds to Nassa- 
wara and Keffi where the journey on horseback begins. Dr. 
Falconer had not much difficulty in getting horses, and 
though such a trip as he describes is far from an easy one, 
it was accomplished in safety if not in comfort. He was 
well received by the natives, whom he regards as superior 
in intelligence and civilisation to the other tribes of Central 
Africa. Lake Chad and the ancient Kingdom of Bornu were 
alike disappointing. The waters of the lake were low, and 
Dr. Falconer’s first and last impression was of nothing but 
a grassy, treeless plain, bounded by a brown bank of maria- 
bush on the horizon. The plains of Hausaland and the valley 
of the Sokoto River are, on the other hand, naturally very 
fertile and capable of intense cultivation, but Dr. Falconer 
takes the view that Northern Nigeria, as a whole, is no place 
for white settlers, and that the cost of native labor makes 
the growing of cotton impossible on any big scale. The 
mineral and agricultural resources of the country are dealt 
with in an appendix, and there is also a map and a number 
of excellent photographs. 

* * 
“Great Engravers : Francisco Goya, John Raphael Smith, 
and the Great Mezzotinters of the Time of Reynolds.” 


(Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net, per vol.) 


A SERIES designed “to present the whole history of 
engraving and etching in illustration” is, at any rate, not 
wanting in ambition. Judging from the two volumes before 
us, it is likely to achieve its aim satisfactorily, for an 
excellent editor has been found in Mr. A. M. Hind, the 
author of a scholarly “Short History of Engraving and 
Etching,’’ and both the introductory text and the careful 
selection of the plates bear witness to his discrimination. 
The monograph on Goya contains illustrations from the four 
famous series, the “Caprichos,” “ Proverbios,” ‘“ Désastres 
de la Guerra,” and “Tauromachia,” a few of his repro- 
ductive etchings after Velasquez, and other isolated speci- 
mens; a brief but adequate biographical and expository 
introduction, and a comprehensive bibliography ; and a list 
of works; the book presenting a satisfying picture of the 
artist’s ruthless genius. In the “ John Raphael Smith ”’ the 
whole field of English mezzotint is surveyed and illustrated. 
The general plan of the volume is the same, the only 
difference being that the list of plates is confined to those 
reproduced. One or two of the illustrations are of peculiar 
interest, notably Turner’s “Study of Clouds,” an unpub- 
lished plate from a series of eleven discovered in the artist’s 
studio at his death, and called “The Sequel to the Liber 
Studiorum.”” The reproduction is from an impression pulled 
by the late Sir Seymour Haden. Text and illustrations 
in these volumes are printed on a dull surface cream- 
colored paper, and the latter come as near to the originals 
as one can reasonably expect. 

¥ * * 
“Scented Isles and Coral Gardens.” 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 


By C. D. MACKELLAR. 


Tuts book is in the form of letters (which the author 
tells us were not originally intended for publication) de- 
scribing impressions and experiences of Torres Straits, 
German New Guinea, and the Dutch East Indies. When 
Mr. Mackellar writes of what he has seen, his letters are 
pleasant reading ; but when he turns aside—as he continu- 
ally does—to preach his own special Imperialism, and to 
denounce the “spluttering, carpet-bag nonentities” who 
occupy “the high positions in the Homeland,” he becomes 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


**We make no apology,” says the “‘ Daily Dispatch,” “‘ for 
describing THE NEW CHINA, by Henri Borel (Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net) as one of the most urgent and important books in 
our generation. Just because M. Borel is a philosopher, a 
man of the world, with first-hand knowledge of Chinese character 
and history and ambitions—because he is witnessing the laying 
of the bases of the new civilisation of the East and sees what 
it means and portends, his volume is of immediate moment and 
will remain of lasting value.’’ 

. * 7. * 

A wonderful revelation of a working woman’s life is THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WOMAN, by Adelheid 
Popp (3s. 6d. net), just published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The 
author was born in the most abject poverty, and the story she 
tells of herself is intensely fascinating owing to its direct and 
unadorned simplicity. The book contains Introductions by 
August Bebel and J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 

+ * * - 

The fashionable seaside resorts, the old-world fishing vil- 
lages and hamlets, the numerous harbours, and the many coast 
towns of greater or lesser importance all receive their share 
of notice, both topographical and historical in THE NOR- 
MANDY COAST, by Charles Merk (Illustrated. 66. net). 

* * * * 

Lady Glenconner’s new book THE WHITE WALLET (5s. 
net) is, to quote the “Daily Chronicle,” “an anthology of 
charm, more personal in its appeal than the majority, for it is 
obviously the fruit of long, leisurely, and enjoyable browsings 
among books.’ It is an ideal present for the book-lover. 

* 7 * . 

MEN OF NO LAND, by Mildred McNeal Sweeney (4s. 6d. 
net), is one of the few books of verse, saysthe ‘‘ Morning 
Leader,’ “‘ that is calculated to attract attention.” 

a * 7. * 

“If I possessed a daughter I would make her take 
CAUSERIES DE LA MARQUISE (By the Marquise de San 
Carlos de Pedroso. Illustrated. 5s. net) to bed with her every 
night for a week, and she would be better for it.’’—T'he Tatler. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Points about 


"The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout the 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 























Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 6s. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cats 
and Other Beasts.” 


Deily Graphic.—* Anecdote and picture and reminiscence... 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of theught of the people... . 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without 
a chuckle.” 

Merning Pest.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. . . . As things happened, 
so they are set down. .. . It is characteristic of a ruthless, but 
very good-tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—"‘ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 

Queen —" Well-written .. . a pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
of picturesque facts . . . anecdotes from life, each of which bears 
@ message to the student of human nature.” 

Jehannesburg Star.—‘‘ There is a mingling of seriousness and 
humour, which makes excellent reading.” 





A SHILLING ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


This Bible is printed in clear Pearl type. and contains 16 Photographic 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures after Collier, Delaroche, Beleean, 
Reynolds, Titian, etc.; 2 beautiful Dluminated Title Pages and Maps; 
tastefully bound in crimson imitation leather, gilt edges, and roun 
corners, 1s, $34. post free, or 6 copies for 6s. 6d. post free. 

Rev. ALAN BRODRICK, Broughton Gifford Rectory, writes :—‘‘ The 
Bibles are perfect books of art and cheapness.” 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





BOOKS FOR THE DAY PUBLISHED BY MURBYS. 
OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM: The Demand for 
Reform. By Josrern Kine, M.P., and F. W. Rarrery, Barrister-at-Law 
Now ready. Price 2s. net ( Postage 24d.) 

Contents. -1. Introductory. Il. The Franchise. Ill. Registration. 
IV. Redistribution of Seats. V. Methodsof Election VI. Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices. VII. Election Petitions. VIII. Other Aspects of Reform. 

Of the greatest interest to all concerned in Parliamentary Elections whether 
as Members, Candidates.Election Agents. Registration Agents, or Voluntary 
Workers, as well as to the ordinary citizen who desires for himself and his 
fellows a simplified Franchise and a straighforward Register. 

THE INSURANCE ACT AND YOURSELF. By Horace 
B. Samurt. M.A., Barister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6d, net. (News. 
** A clever elucidation of the main clauses of the Insurance Act.”—Fénancial 
“ Should be in everyone's hands.”"—The World. (Dundee Advertiser 
‘Written with entire absence of technical phraseology and obseurity,”— 
London: THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6, Bouverie Street, B.C. 




















Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON. 


2 NEW STORIES 
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A True Story of 


By ALFRED COLBECK. 


THE MYSTERY oF THe BLAGK GLIFF. 
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By J. & P. WILSON. 
AND 20 OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS. 
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ridiculous. Mr. Mackellar thinks that Germans in New 
Guinea “regard it as a certainty that one day the whole of 
the Dutch East Indies are to come under the German flag,” 
and that this may be accomplished by picking a quarrel 
with the Netherlands, “and simply adding her to the 
Empire.” Yet, in spite of these dreams, the German 
colonists show a great lack of enterprise and initiative, and 
if the officials do nothing, “ the colonist sits down and waits 
till they do.” Hence a German colony “is composed princi- 
pally of officials, all sick of the place, and dying to get 
home again to the comforts of the happy Fatherland.” Mr. 
Mackellar seems to regard the Dutch as better colonists, 
though he blames them for “ playing a mere selfish policy, 
which blinds them to outside things,’ particularly the 
ambitions of Germany. Had Mr. Mackellar refrained from 
hysterical denunciations of the British Government and from 
jejune reflections on world-policy, his book would have been 
smaller, but a good deal better. 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday 
morning. 


Price Friday 
morning, 


March 22. March 29. 
Consols . one 77 78,5 
Midland Deferred ... 704 a ae 
Canadian Pacific si 240 2414 
Mexican Railway Ordinary 50 509 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 re 102 103 
Union Pacific 174 176} 


Tue City is very much relieved by the announcement of a 
ballot and regards the terms as practically an invitation 
to the miners to resume work. The firmness of the Stock 
Exchange has been remarkable, but it is partly due to the 
strong support given to the gilt-edged market by the Govern- 
ment broker, who has been very busy for several weeks 
applying the Sinking Fund to the purchase of Consols. It 
is, indeed, fortunate that we have a large surplus revenue 
for the purpose at a time when Government securities are 
comparatively low. The Sinking Fund purchases are much 
more effective when Consols are at 78 than when they are at 
113. The Home Railway Market has been supported by 
home investors, in spite of the traffic losses caused (especially 
to the heavy lines) by the strike; but one hears a good deal 
of criticism as to the propriety of curtailing trains; for 
some of the lines are reported to have huge stocks of coal. 
Is there a railway Trust? If so, the Government may have 
to insist on nominating directors to look after the public 
interest. The success of the Chilian Loan shows that there 
is plenty of money about. But the Russian Government’s 
railway issue has not been well received. Money, of course, 
remains very tight. 


THe REVENUE AND THE BupcET. 

lt is impossible for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
bring in his Budget (which includes a complete financial 
statement of the revenue for the financial year just closed) 
until after March 3lst, for it is on that day that the 
financial year ends, and the Treasury closes its accounts. 
But Mr. Lloyd George is not going to keep us waiting 
long; for his statement is expected upon Tuesday next. 
We possess the revenue returns to Saturday last, which show 
that, while revenue was flowing in at the rate of about five 
millions a week, the estimated revenue (about 181} millions) 
had all but £348,000 been actually received, so that prac- 
tically the whole revenue of this last week of March (which 
may be four or five millions) will be surplus. Besides this 
there has been a good deal of underspending, so that the 
realised surplus will be a good deal more. 
for certain is that the Admiralty has underspent to the 
extent of £1,600,000. The sugar trades have been pressing 
hard for a repeal of the war duties on sugar, and the re- 





All that we know | 


| 


mission would be a very popular one, as it would relieve 
large working-class families to the extent of about twopence, 
or perhaps threepence, a week. But with the burden of arma- 
nents practically unreduced, with an enormous increase of ex- 
penditure for Insurance and Post Office, and, finally, with the 
disastrous effects of the coal strike to allow for, Mr. Lloyd 
George is not likely to do much for the taxpayer. His forte 
lies in the devising of taxes rather than in their remission. 
If he has a little money to spare, it is to be hoped that he 
will reduce the stamp duties on land transfer, which are 
unfairly heavy and very mischievous. 


Some Four-aND-A-HALF Per Cent. INVESTMENTS. 


In these days, a large number of investors demand a 
round 5 per cent. return—or a trifle more; and they get 
it. The purveyor of bonds of somewhat obscure security 
used to find the London market always ready for him, but 
now he usually offers nearer 6 per cent. than5. The searcher 
after 5 per cent. has to seek among Home Railway Ordinary 
stocks, bonds of the third-rate foreign nations, Industrial 
Preferences, or Trust Company Deferred stocks. But it is 
a rather surprising fact that 5 per cent. forms a severe 
dividing line. On the one side are stocks whose security 
depends, to a great extent, on some speculative element, 
such as the future development of new countries ; while, if 
the investor were satisfied with a slightly lower return, 
his security would be very much better. No doubt this 
seeming anomaly will gradually right itself. If the prices 
of the present 5 per cent. stocks are justified, the better 
class stocks will improve. With the object, therefore, of 
providing a list of a few stocks yielding about 44 per cent., 
with—as far as can be seen—good security, the following 
table has been compiled, and, with the notes which follow, 
may be useful to those who require fixed income investments 
of a non-speculative order :— 


1911. Present Yield. 
Highest. Lowest. Price. £ s. d. 
Birmingham Small Arms 5 per cent. 

Pref. (£5) fs sen 53 55-16 52 470 
Central Argentine 7 per cent. Pref. 166 1554 162 476 
Grand Trunk Guaranteed ; .- 965 914 93 48 6 
Anglo-Argentine Trams 4} per cent. 

Debenture Stock . ... 103} 98 102} 48 6 
Industrial and General Trust 44 per 

cent Pref. j as : ; 108 1023 103 48 6 
Great Central 1876 Pref. 118; 1124 112 49 6 
Russian 44 per cent., 1909 ... 103} 98% 100} 410 0 
Japanese 44 per cent. sterling 1013 953 97 412 9 
Mercantile Invest. and Gen. Trust 

Pref. * ‘ ; ; . 1103 1045 108 413 6 
London-Brighton Pref. Ord. 1373 1295 128 414 0 
Primitiva Gas. of B. Aires (£5) 59-16 5% 55-16 414 0 
Argentine G.-W. Railway Ord. 1094 101 106 415 0 
Santa Fé Land 5 per cent. Deb. ... 1073 1034 1054 415 0 


In this list, the securities are arranged in order of yield, 
and it seems strange to see that the credit of the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Company is superior to that of the direct 
obligations of the Russian or Japanese Governments. This 
only illustrates the fact that, in spite of the way they have 
been decried, good British industrial securities have not lost 
favor with the investor. All the stocks in the above list 
have been chosen for the large and steady margin of security 
for their interest or dividend. The only one where the 
yield takes account of any speculative prospect, is Argen- 
tine Great Western, on which a dividend of 5 per cent. 
is guaranteed by the B.A. Pacific; but the dividend will be 
increased if the Pacific Ordinary dividend again reaches 
7 per cent. Central Argentine Seven per Cent. Preference 
gives a very good yield (4% per cent.) in comparison with 
other Argentine Railway Preferences, for the Company has 
£25,000,000 of Ordinary and Deferred Stock on which 6 per 
cenb. is paid, and the amount of Debenture Stock in front 
of the Preference is not so great as that of the B.A. Great 
Southern, whose Preference Stock returns a lower yield. 

The Central 7 per cent. Preference Stock is to be converted 
into 44 per cent. stock by increasing its nominal amount in 
the proportion of 7 to 44. For those requiring a good home 
investment, Brighton Preferred offers over 48 per cent., but 
even this seems hardly so good as Mercantile Trust Pre- 
ferred, the cumulative dividend on which is covered by 54 
per cent. on £1,250,000 of Ordinary Stock, apart from reserve 
appropriations and profits on investments. 

LucELLuM. 
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When brain or body is weary the 
digestive powers are weakened and 
distaste for ordinary food is often 


Mental OP experienced. Under such circum- 


3 stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
Physical especially valuable. It is pleasant to 
Fatigue 


take, easily digested and assimilated, 
and speedily restorative. Thus it 
helps the system to recover tone 

an Chenin and vigour. Made in a Minute— 
1/6 and & 3/- per tin. add boiling water only. 


Large Sample 


ALLEN will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


and 
HANBURYS 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 








£18 18s DAILMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, to 
* be followed by Cruise MARSELLLES to LONDON 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen ef good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures feur years.—Apply, by letter only te the Secretary, 
Kynesh, Limited, Witten, Nr. Bizminghem. 


FU RNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ita. 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 














NOTICES, MARCH 30TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7 
4 Dr. Deseh “Science and Practical Needs.” 


RGANISING SECRETARY required.  Stron; 

man, under 30. Must speak German (and desirably French; and have 

ympatby with Social and International Movements. Applications t» General 
a aio nasties Brunswick Street, Manchester, S. 


J. POOLE 8 co = 104, Charing Cross Read, LONDOK 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Siudents 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND 


NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


The National Refuges for Homeless cand 
Destitute Children. 





Training Ships ARETHUSA and CHICHESTER 
Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS AND TEN HOMES 
IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW BEING SUPPORTED. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND | Secretaries 


London Home and Office, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

















The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption of a 
better article. But the trouble is 
apt to be exaggerated. 





You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “Yost” 
would put you in touch with a much 
superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save you 
as much trouble as possible. On re- 
ceipt of a P.C. or telephone message a 


will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 
out risk or obligation on your part. 


Visible 
Typewriter 


The Yost Rimes Co., Ltd., 
. 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





g, educated | 
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| ‘PE REECTOS”. 
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— VIRGINIA— & 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 
“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 












WEEE 





They are distinguished by a superb fe} 
: . % hyr4 
delicacy, the result of a matchless ox 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 18 
“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes id 
are hand made and are on sale at re) 
the following prices:— 7 
, ray 
10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2.6 8) 
20 , 1/- 100, 4/9 os 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 8) 
cigarette of the same quality. ra) 
YA 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. f Great >= 
Britain and Ireland), I 


P.149 


Reco ooo} xcooy{ ooo SOE Keone 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 





Chairman of the Gevernors : Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEADMASTER, or to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Mr. E, W. MaksuHa.t, 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (Londen). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett. 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-15 boys, 
Inspection wel at any time. 

New term Tuesday, April 23rd, 1912, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 








CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of educatien to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupiis and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora FE. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Eaucation thoroughly modern; physical training and ontdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDBEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
Summer Term commences April 30th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TTE 
T EF coe, stat fees 
(Oars) RL. —-. M.A., 


ALt 


gordsnire 








LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). . 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 





Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. B 


Extensive greunds, high above the Thames Valley. 





Headmaster - - - - 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£58 to £68, and several Bursaries ef not more than £30, temable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to 2 held from — ee on 

ames must be entere ‘ore May ° 

The Cellege prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREES. 
Inolusive fee, £1008 year. Easter Term begins on April 20th. 

Fer Ferms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Helloway Ceilege, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Days Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head- 

r or Secretary. 











THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 


The April number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BRITAIN 
By WILLIAM BRACE, M.P. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS REFORM 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
By HERBERT W. HORWILL 
ALFRED STEVENS By LADY RITCHIE 
SERMONS IN STONES By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
LIBERTY AND ITS LIMITS IN THE CHURCH 
By PRINCIPAL FORSYTH, D.D. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
THE MANCHUS By PROFESSOR E. H. PARKER 
A MISSION T@ MOTHERS By Mrs. J. A. HOBSON 
JEAN-ARTHUR RIMBAUD 
the Count de SOISSONS 


By 
EASTER IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON : 


THE CONTEMPORARY BEVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. P 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the Bursar. 





NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 
Swedish System ; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 


ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 











The Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Moniter. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Paiog 8d. Br Peer, 8j4. Axwuat SupsoatPrion yor THE Untrxp Kinepom, £2 
OoLentxs axp ABRoaD, £2 4s. 

_The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition te a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE. ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Books llers and Newsagents. 
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CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 








DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


gesand Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 





Fireproof Floors. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London. ° 
Kingsley Hotel—‘* Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 

















FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
iss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most ceatral. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. de 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 3. & Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devor.. 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


EKNOTSFORD. Supr. apte. ‘elec. light. Prop., C1 Bartter. Tel. _ 183. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


Grounds 9 acres. 




















LONDON. ATLOCK. 
WILD'S TE TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Mas. ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Teast Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
Direo., 30-4@, Ludgate Hill, B.C.; 70 & 71, Ruston Square, W.C. SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
ABERYSTWYTH. PENTRE. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Resid PENTRE HOTEL, Rheadds. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat RestDENcE. 
Sun Lounges. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEBN, Bath Read. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Reyal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 3 Ist-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HC SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Weet ‘Cliff Gdns. From 30/- 0/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfert. 10, West St., Bridport. 

















BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








N. 
*Phone 4. 


J. Little. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :-— 


“AN OLD WOMAN,” 
A Sketch by STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


Playwrights versus Players, by E. F. S. 
“Bolts from the Blue” on the Problems Page. 
Reviews of Books. of of Travel and Archaeology. 
New Novels. 
GALLERY NOTES. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. March 30. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















massage. Send for Prospectus. C. awkins, Proprietor. 





GOLF HOTEL. First-class family ‘hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


Line HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 





























bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
~ « Kenworthye.” 5 Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, Seuth Shore. ee Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. 

WHITBY. | 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 

HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., Ast-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 
NOTICE, 


Taz Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
eopies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PususHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 288, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


83 and 85, Duane 
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How Very Comfortable! | 


This is the sort of feeling that you have after a bath 
or a wash with PEARS —a feeling of natural freshness 
—the exhilaration due to a sense of perfect cleanliness— 
the glow and delight of a healthy stimulating influence. 


PEARS is composed entirely of natural saponaceous 


ingredients of the highest emollient and detergent properties. 
It is so daintily soothing and softening to the skin surface, 
that it promotes in a pre-eminent degree that natural 


Beauty of Complexion which is Universally Admired 


is the 
Most Economical of Toilet Soaps 








because of its Lasting Qualities and is 
the best aid to the 


Health and Beauty of the Skin. 


“The ope ake ted for the Proprietors by THE omy RSS Y Limirep, Whitefriar s0,Londov 
@ Comes y Laman at the Offiees, *i4, Hen riette Stre et, Co sete, | London, W.C- ~SATURD Diy, Manu 30, 181 














